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ABSTRACT * ( 

lis study provides a historical setting -for the 
current intferest^n preschool --education by examining the assumptions 
and efforts N&£~-Mucators and politicians involved in establishing, 
- preschool programs in Boston durind the ISSO's* "Parallels are drawn 
between the early education experiments detailed here and those 
undertaken recently, in order to provide a basi^ for evaluating 
current problems and establishing future directions. The main concern 
of the study is the dynamics of the interaction of Boston social 
elites, educational theorists, public school officials, and a larger 
body of civic-minded supporters of the schools as revealed in 
diaries, public and infant school records, and the^ social data of 
Boston and Concord from -the period. The history of" the development, 
impact, vand demise of these e^rly experiments is examined by 
describing the influence of English social reform precedents on the 
founding of American infant schools in the mid 1820 , s, the character 
and objectives of the^early infant schools in Boston, and the 
conflict over educational assumptions which eventually led to the 
decline and collapse support for preschool education by the 
1840»s. These early effort's apparently were forgotten by the time the 
kindergarten movement began in the 1860 f s. Some conclusions are drawn 
concerning the shifts in attitudes toward early childhood education 
•in the nineteenth century. (ED) 
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ABSTRACT 



• ' Pre-school or "Infant" education wa's a major concern of American _ 
educators in Lhc second and third decades of the nineteenth century. The 
movement spread to* the United States from England in Lhe mid-i82i)s and to 
Boston in 1828. The dynamics of the interaction of Boston social elites, 
educational theorists, pub tic school officials, and a larger body of civic- 
minded suppo\^e*rs of the schools have been our main concert/ in this study, 
as revealed in diaries, public and infant school records, and in" social data 
of Boston and Corjcord from the period. 

■ Kducatiqual theorists stimulated interest in infant education, seeing 

it as a mean!? of introducing progressive pedagogical practices into public 

schools. .Thcit cause was . taken up by social elites who feared that dis- 

'advantaeod clii Idren might- not receive Sufficient trailing at home in the 

civic virtues deemed necessary to sustain a republic. This group solicited 

fs * 

funds trom a .broader-based public of concerned citizens sufficient to 
establish the schools. < • P 

I 

Immediately popular,. the schools suffered a fate common among current 
early education p'rograms. Cultural enrichment of children of the poorer 
classes was an avowed objective of the schools. Rut the public was more 
easi.lv persuaded of the schools' utility through demonstrations of success 
in teaching very voung children the alphabet, arithmetic, recognition of 
geometrical forms and other learning feats. Success in cultural enrichment 
was much more difiicuif to define and demonstrate to the public. The 
apparent precocity of the pupils created a minor sensation, and private 
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infant schools for the children of the. elite sprang Jip in several parts of 

M 

the city. ^ Public school officials rejected requests to take the financially- 
pressed institutions into their own programs, maintaining that the liberal 
pedagogy -of ^infant schools prepared children poorly for the self-control ) 
needed in strictly disciplined public schools. Denied public funding, the 
^chools eked out a bare existence until the publication in 1832 of a 
popular book on insanity whicti Ms fed "ho.thouse p^i^^ tioa" as a major 
cause. The civic-minded supporters of the^fechooTs turned, quickly away and 

m r 

the institutions died for lack of funds. So quickly and wholly were they 
forgotte*n that leaders of the Kindergarten movement in the' 1860s seemed 
unaware that an important experiment in early education had preceded their 
own by a scant three decades. 
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INTRODUCTION 



* Thr? B broad purpose of this study has boon to provide a much-needed 

'historical setting* tor the current enthusiasm for pro-school education. 
By examining the assuuptions and efforts of earlier educators and poll tieinns 
in establishing, pro-school programs, x*o are better able to evaluate oui 
present day .activi ties Lo provide pro-school, educat ion. 

At tin" 1 . # be<;innin^ of the^nst decade the i nability of many dis- 
advantaged children to respond to public school education became increas- 
ingly obvious and troub 1 csnme« It appeared that such ehilclren be^an 
school .def icient in the cognitive skills, perceptual, faculties Lip*] emo- 
tional attitudes needed to utilise the instruction offered in the school 
systems. The response to this ' observation was an aoee ! erat Lon of the 

0 

I 

efforts by the government and the educators Lo better understand and act 
upon the processes of development and learning which take place before the 
age of six years. 



liven before rfny m^anin^ful consensus had begun to emerge from the 



disparate and discrete findings of educational researchers , the federal 
government found it desirable to fund various pru-sehool education programs 
finch as Head Start. The public interest as well as the amount, o^ federal 
funds (b votc d to pro-school education < fy rc w rapidly. However, the socia l 
^ind educational consc'iue.nceg oi this sine/ 1 In pre-sehool. education is only 
RTMdually befnf» put 'into its proper por:jp.eetivi£^/Kust of the current 
evaluations oi . pro-school programs have focused on the. direct benefits 
to the children under study -'(such as Wes tiiiftliou.su 1 s evaluation of tlfe 



o 
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IhMi] Start Program). Unfortunate ty, the larger political and societal 

implication:* of the entire pre-sehool a*tlucat Jon movement have been rela- 

Lively neglected. An ominous varninc-of the potential dnnror:; that have 

*-ot to bo iaeod bv thor.o prutfrnTi.fi .wan uoundud by Profennoi: Marvin La s:er- 
I 

ipn of the Harvard School of Education in his article, "Social Rpforny 
, '•and I\ar\Iy- childhood Iducatinn: !>onc Historical Perspectives," Urban _ 

I .itii'afinii (Ari-II 1970). Ho suffer Mtr, that the current vnthm iasiii for pro- 
' school education in reminiscent of Lhe movement for kindergarten education ^ 
in Mie Late nineteenth century and that the ewfrenf. program developers 
of pre-school education nn>,ht do well Lo examine Lhe hlatory and retail I s 
of the kindergarten movement. He iVnya. that unlosa the current enthusiasm 
for pre- s< hool education is tempered by an understanding of the fate of 
tar I. tor educational movements, it is likely to sniffer the same dire ^ 
eonsociuoivos . 

■» * 

Unfortunately, it appears that many of the proponent-; of pr(v;-^hool 

(.duration today are lacking any historical perspective or i»uidM inf.si. 
lor cxar.pJi', the Cormittee on Learning and the Educational Processes of / 
the ^ogial Science Posearch Council tiponsorod a" cent e| enco on pre-sehool • 
c ligation in lihicafo in L9«ifi (t::o-sL of tho papers \ ere -ubsoqnenlly pub- 
lished under the title, "iAly Echyvn. Inij," edit od by hebert 1). Ih as and 

knbi*i*ta M. fVar). 'I hong Jf*' the coni orenee focused on nearly "every piac-tieal 
" ■ ' - i/ 

*md theoretical prohl em of educaL in-, pro-schuol children, it Mmnst entirely 

arolf.i t( 1 lo or'umino the broader questions of this inviment as a v/hnl<*. 

I T > r''ni:!'.n or analysis was ride of hew to avoid the mistalos that to 

' j tin" di-mloe of prercheol edifeaLion in America dm ; in:; the niUeheilum period.. 

In fau^t i 55 quite ev f id?mt from the conference ^rornelin^; that these 

fd.nvuora win almost tolaliy unaware that nny serious, orj;mied eiiorts 
O . ■ ^ 

Ej^C had lusen made Jn the early nineteenth ^eptunr.. to deal with Hiesc piobioi.a. 



■« . viii 

(. . ■ , ' * 

. ^ A lnirpc! pari: of tha hlamo for this state of Ignorance of the 

antecedents of pre-sehool education must be laid to the educational * 
historians who have neglected to mention tho earlier efforts. Thus, 
Bernard Wishy in his widely read bonl:^ The Child and the R, publie_, only 
pays scant notice to the ci torts of early educators to deal with young 
children. Ibis neglect of pro-school education by historians is not 
surprising in view of previous lad; of interest in this subject bv pro- J 
1 less ional educators heiore 1 r > fiO • However, this almost total lack of 
understanding as to v.hy the earlier effort failed is regrelablo because 

/ 

it denies us the benefit of that earlier experience. 

In fnct^, "infant education" was a major concern of American educa- 
tors in the s t ocond and third dt/eades of tin? nineteenth centurv. The 1 
/ lT !-?C'j"Ul Journal of Mm'??! inn, from its founding in l.&2o, promoted infant 
education as one of its i.njor causes. Artie leu; appearing almost monthly 
for the rest of the decade considered nearly every problem of earlfc educa- 
tion which < oneorns us todny. Though initially the pro^f im was directed 
at the d isadvnntaged children in society (particularly through private, 
charitable schools), it soon caught the public imagination anil spread 
rapidly throrrh the oat ire publ ic school system. it became quite common- 
place for children between the agas of eltfhl eon months and four ye ns to 
be in public, or private schools. 'For example, in ItiAO, approximal imy 10.5 

\ 

percent of 'the. rlxtWten under four years ol a^e in Massachusetts were\^ 
attending pnbl ic schools* 

In the. nid-t h i rt I vs enthusiasm for infant; schools in professional 
joemal: tu^red to dis i 1 lus iotrment and I hen outrlphf hostility, i.au • ?'juenf I v , 
dm i p - the ](;^t) f s and lHaOSi the pereentaja? of children under four in 
fi'lunl gradually doelimd until by 180(3 the. entire rovemguU t-?as only n 

o 

E^C" I,1V rlvU waf! H ° un Lo k° forgotten. .\ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



p 



There iK^m to be clear and instructive parallels! betwaou/ th la 
forgotten experiment in early education and our cpneorn for early 

4 

educatiou today. Our findings nugjjor.t that the stiuuius fur the infant 
r.chooi movement of the 1830 f s was in Rome respects {similar to the stimulus 
which led .to Head Start: in the 1960 1 f? — a fear that disadvantaged children 
rii^ht not receive sufficient preparation at bona to he able to profit- 
iron the public schools when they entered at the apo. of five or six, 
Tn addition, the RtreRR on infant education in the early nineteenth 
century apparently fed upon a cqnucious desire to remove the children 
from an environment which was si en to be conducive to bad health and mora In 
and which failed to inculcate the civic virtues deenn d noeoRRary to suss tain 
a re public, Minilar oh j ect ivcR , though not; always mack} explicit, seem to 
be iui:;taininn the* infant* education movement of today. 

Controversy rarcd nmony advocates of infant: Rehooia over whether the 
school R were to bejrin tlie formal educational process or were merely to 
provide r\ pleasant t nvi ronsnont conducive to emotional .stability and stimu- 
lation of the sensory apparatus through pictures, colorful objects and 
, clapping and march inj* ranters. " . 

some critics of the schools developed a msturational hvpothosl s , 
•STif .»r tin;; tint difl (rent types of learning were appropriate to dif intent 
^ta*vs in physical Maturation, In tlToir view, ef foils to confine 1 children 
to t it.. ta;:i-s of U:;irnin« letters or numbers prematurely would be futile 
nul even h;n • Jul. ihey either rondemned the schools entirely or proprsed 
i Me careful efforts to coordinat'* the method and content of It 'lrhln,: in 
v t»v of t ho chan^im; capabilities of the developing child. Oth'T.'i "unwsted 
Mta l. the homrs environment, however bid, provided an emotional rerurity which 
no school, however bripht, clean, ~ynd well-managed, could replace, . 

'EMC • 'aoeio- ' . 
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• The tb'Ory and practice of the so nineteenth century educators 
hcotix;* to have been the product of impressions Rathoiod in practical - 
experience in* the d as n room or adapted from the work of an oceis fonal 
towering figure such as Pestalozsi. Yet the modern educator wi ll recognize 
ideas similiar to those which William Fowler, Cynthia and Martin Doutsch, 
Sheldon H. White or F. Ri Gasman have developed through sophisticated 
experimental method:;. , # 

Hi in study of infant education in Massachusetts in the early 

» 

ninetr enth century should help us bring our present concerns and objective*; 
as .Americans and educators into sharper ..perspective. The insights here 
gained would help us to bet ter answer for ourselves the questions we 
have* asked of the past:: What: has led to a concern for carlv education? 
What are to be the 1 roals of early educat ion? How can these (;oals best 
be achieved? How dees our approach to early education reveal our concep- 
tion of early childhood, the roaturati onal and learning processes, and the. 
larger ftoala of education in our society? What factors are likely to 
lead to success arid continuence of disappointment and cessation of our 
interest in early education? 

t 

Ail our efforts, however we limit our particular research, are 
directed towards answnrinj* these bro?ador questions. And it is precisely 
at tl^is level that American educators who experienced a wave of infant 
Oiiucat ion from trough to peak to trough in the early nineteenth century 
have the most to say to us. 



• - tiraiopft. amp imw't-immucs 

We have confined our investigation of infant education to Boston 
in the antebellum period for several reasons: 

1) :h:u 'imscLtes wns a pioiu:or in Ar-rica in infant education and 
its cuueators were unusually interested in record tup, their e^pcrionrojj 

Q 

and observations . 

2) y.-issarhur.ett:? has an unusually complete and detailed .sot o! 
educational, fit it ir tics (duo to tho diligence of Horace Mann), 

3) Vo. already had nva i lable considerable supplementary statistical 
data on IBM cards for Massachusetts during this period duo to Mar Li 
Vir.ovskis's Ihos is project, "Tho Di liop,raphic Development of Massachusetts 
before? I* 60." 

\:& have examined tho attitude of professional educator.*? toward 
infant education through their pub L ished works — particularly in journals 
liiif-h n.s the ArMierm .Tnnrn.nl of lYmoatlon. UsIiir thes a sources ve have 
attempted to ascertain their various ideas and document: their changing 
views over ! hie. « 

tty usin:; the derailed local school reports collected by tho 

Maasa< huoettrs Board of I (location, it ha; boon possible to analyze the 

t< act ion of cl< ( tod school officials and paionts to the sn^.esl ioiui of 

profV ional i duostnrs on inlant education. I urt hcrniorc, the aval la- 

Ltlity ol .school rniollTont diM, school expenditures, Imj'thol tin. 

«chool ..year, tie. Ins permitted a detailed statistical analysis of Ihe 

irpiuki in infant education at: the local level* in the tovm ol Concord 
» ' * 

ERIC 3<h)H2 
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and for some infant schools ik Boston, General social data on Boston has 
been gathered and . analyzed in /attempt- to assess the. levels of public 
concern for problems related to urban poverty, including the need for 
supplemental early education among the poorer classes, . ■ 

Tn addition, a<; much as possible, an attempt has been made to 
investigate? ii\ detail the development of infaftt education in the city and 
the public reaction to it aft a:5i*.ert a»in*'d Lhromih the school committee 
records, infant-school society reports, and the newspaper accounts. 

An effort has been made U^^^pate t\w causes of the changing 
attitudes and behavior toward infant education among the different groups 
with particular attention to the relationship of the views of the professional 
educators and the public officials. 



f 
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CONCT.ftSTONS 

k ' 

The authors have felt it most appropriate to present their study 
in a largely narrative form. Important considerations on the societal 
implications of early education programs are contained in each section 
and thai* application to" present-day early education programs will he 
obvious to the reader- Nevertheless, a few general observations 

0 

which emerge from the study could perhaps be summarized here. 

Proponents of puhlically financed early education are likely to < 
face opposition f rontACOns titueiicies. Large segments of the population 
continue to hold neo-Romantic notions about the saeredness of 

'the family as the primary perpetuator of cultural values and guarantor 
of emotional stability in young children. They will regard early educa- 
tion programs as potentially destructive to home and family life. 
(They will be joined in the twentieth century by a significant minority 
of parents who fear that early education programs Will sever the ties 
which bind their children to parental cultural values.) ^ Secondly, public 
school officials will refuse to accept such schools into their own pro- 
grams, partly because they oppose the liberal pedagogy which, perforce, 
must he used with the very young, and partly because they are reluctant, 
to expand the burden of public education which they already bear. 

Proponents of early education wi 11 find themselves forced to defend 
the utility of their programs with two main arguments- Early education 
is; remedial, in that it gives children of the poor a "head 4 tart" in 
laying the foundation of essential knowledge and skills needecj to compete 
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» in .public schools with children of parents who have provided these 
essentials in the home. Or, 'early education is remedial , in that it pro- 
vides the social skills and cultural enrichment necessary to permit the 
children to take advantage later of learning opportunities in the public * 
schools. Tf. early education teachers concentrate on learning skills the 
public will be impressed with the precocity of children and the likeliliood 
of public funding is enhanced. (More wealthy parents will no doubt found 
separate similar schools for .their own children.) The institutions 
will find themselves vulnerable to attack from those xvhb feel that*** 
social maturation is most important in • prc-school years and that the 
home environment accomplishes this most advantageously. fl ° 
If early education teachers concentrate on free play and cultural 
enrichment they will find it difficult' to attract public funds from a 
society which expects specif ic^ tangible gains for tax dollars spent. 
Cultural, enrichment is far bore difficult t^o define and demonstrate 
to taxpayers than is precocity in learning skills. The wholly-defensible 

argument that early education accomplishes both o o f these objectives will 

ft 

not diminish the vulnerability from attack from either side. , 

In view of these considerations^ the likeliliood Qf early education 
program:*, being funded on a widespread and continuing basis from public . 
revenues is not great. Perhaps more viable would bd programs to provide 
withers, or a single mother withinyi neighborhood with the materials x 
and skill:; needed to conduct a home infant, school.' 1 it might be? helpful 
in Mjrh"n program 'to avoid the word "school" altogether. One suspects , 
a ij'Tiif leant; factor in the sp&eess of Kinder gar terns as opposed to infant 
schools was the neutrality of the German word. Childrens 1 neighborhood 
Jioiae* centers might attract .public funds and realize with a minimum of 

• er|c . • - •". ' 
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dissonance, what the proponents of early education have,, since the 1820 o 

. * 
hoped to accomplish in providing cultural qnd educational aids for 



disadvantaged children. 
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V , " A RAY p FJ^TTJ^^ . 

EARLY EDUCATION AN!) SOCIAL REFORM IN ^ \ 
THE INF.ANT SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN MXSSACIIUSKTTS , 1326.-1840 



But a ray of millennial lirht 
, lias shone on us, and reveals a way 
in which poverty, villi al ] its 
attendant t»vl I s--moral , physical, 
and intellectual, may he, banished 
from the worid, 



From the 3th Annual Report of the 
Infant School Society of the City of 
Boston, 1834. 



\ 
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There was little restraint in the enthusiasm with which the 
editors of the Boston Recorder and Religious Transcript reported 
an 1829 demonstration by children of a Boston Infant School: 



Infants, taken from the most unfavorable 
situations in which they are ever" placed, from the 
abodes of poverty and vice, are capable of learning 
at; least a hundred times as much, a hundred times 
as well, and of being a hundred times as happy, by 
the system adopted in infant schools, as by that 
Which prevails in the common schools throughout the 
country. The conclusion most- interesting to every 
friend of education is, that the infant school system 
can be extended through every department of the 
popular education . And that in any school district 
wnere mere is interest and liberality enough to 
raise Ten- Dollars to procure apparatus, a beginning 
can be made the present season. 1 

' The objects of this -enthusiasm, the infant schools, were 

religious and educational institutions iateu^l. 
-to provide instruction for children of the poor from the ages 
of about 18 months to the -earliest age when public institutions i 
would accept them. They were founded and underwritten by civic- 
minded persons in Europe and America during the third and 
fourth decades of the nineteenth century. 

The first important infant school was founded by Robert Owen 
in 1 81 6 at New Lanarkf Owen*s example was followed up in 1 81 8 
dheft an eminent group of English reformers (including such notables 
as Henry Peter Brougham, James Mill, Zachary Macaulay, and Joseph 
Wilson) who founded a school on Brew^jsr's Green, Westminister. 
Another infant school was organized in the Spital fields section 
of London shortly thereafter, and in July l82*f these same reformers 
founded r.he Infant School Society and began to solicit public 
subscriptions to support the institutions. Within a year, at 
lgast 55 infant schools were in operation in various parts of 
England. Scotland, and Ireland.^ ( * , 

Americans, always sensitive to in England f 

quickly picked up 'the idea. In February 1827 plans were laid in 
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Hartyford, Connecticut for the fir3t infant school in America, 
In. May of that same year an mfarit School Society was founded in 
New York City, and the organisation of such societies in 
Philadelphia an,d other American cities quickly followed. 4 

The infant school movement spread to Massachusetts in 1828. 
In June of that year infant schools were opened on Pleasant . 
Street and' Salem Street by two different infant school societies. 
Within a few months infant education had become a favorite cause 
among many reform-minded citizens of Baston. In October the first 
of several private infant schools for the children of the better 
classes was founded and an infant school for African children 
was established in 1830. The idea spread rapidly to a number of 
other towns in the Commonwealth including Salem^ Worcester, Concord, 
Haverhill, and Charlestons But Boston's effort's in the infant 



education movement m particularly as an inspiration to 



ladies from various parts of the state visite a d the Bedford Street 
School in Boston for a two or three week period in order to 
prepare themselves to become^instructresses in infant schools in 
their home communities^ 

The peak of public enthusiasm for the new institutions was 
reached in the early 1830 f s. The middle of that decade, however, 
saw a drastic decline in that enthusiasm* By the end of 1835 almost 
all public comment* on infant schools in Massachusetts had ceased' 
and the activities of the once-flourishing infant school societies 
quickly ended* In fact, infaiit schools seem in subsequent years " 
to have faded not only from public memory, but evei^. front the 
recollections of some of those who had actively participated in 
the movement* When kindergartens became popular in the 1860's 
and 1870 1 s in Massachusetts, they were greeted as a new and 
unique European* contribution to the cause of public education in 
America with almost no association w£th the infant education 
movement of some three decades earlier. 

The infant school movement provides an ideal opportunity 
O study the dynamics of an educational reform effort* The 
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interaction of theorists of educational reform, social reformers, 
civic-minded social elites, public school officials, and the 
general public buffeted the .movement indirections which none, of 
the groups alone -would have planned, '■ Their attitudes toward 
infant schools and their differing expectations of what the schools 
would accomplish for. society also influenced the early successes 
and the abrupt decline of the movement. 

Though the public enthusiasm for the infant education movement 
lasted only a few years, the short' duration does not diminish 
Ami its significance to the social historian. The discussion, 
of infant schools focused public, attention upon the importance • 
of the period of human infancy and stimulated a vigorous re- 
examination of the social institutions' which relate most directly 
to Infants, Particular attention was given to the role in the 6 
infant «s life of the family and the school. These considerations 
gave rise to questions about the role of women in society, as 
mothers, students, and teachers, A unique aspect of this study is 
the opportunity to begin the exploration of these issues at 
different levels of society. 

It is obvious that it is impossible to discuss all of the 
Issues raised by the infant" education movement at this time, 
. . In this paper we will attempt to explain the major ideas and the 
considerations which led to the founding of the infant schools; 
to trace the attitudes and interactions of the local groups „ 
• involved in the establishment of these schools; to, show how 
» confusion as to objectives and purposes of the schools and the lack 
/ of unanimity within- and among the groups led to the decline of the 
^schools at the very time when changing social conditions made the 
needs they were designed to meet more pressing than ever; 
and tentatively to suggest that infant education might have 
been a "major factor in encouraging parents to send their children 
at a very young age to the public schools even after the infant 
education movement' had faded from the scene. 

FR?r 152 DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN ROMANTIC TRADITION 

"—a v . _ _ >IN POPULAR EDUCATION ■> * V 
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The infant school system, as evolved by educators in England, 
was an attempt to fuse two major European traditions of educational 
HMte and practice* . Much of the difficulty in making viable 
institutions of^the infant schools in America arose fron the fact 
that the two traditions led the sponsoring groups to work at 
cross purposes in their promotion of the schools. "* 

The first of these traditions was developed on the continent 
from foundations laid by Jean -Jacques RousseauAwitn the publication 
of Emile in 1?62# Rojsseau proposed two major innovations in Emile # 
Viewing human society as essentially corrupt, he stressed the idea 
that fche J role of education should be primarily that of encouraging 
the young mind to shake o£f the impositions of the old society 
and arrive at its own conclusions as to what was worthy of its study 
and attentions. Education is hot the transmission of a body of' 
knowledge from master to pupil, but rather a process of freeing 
the pupil *s mind to explore -che world on irs own# Rousseau was 
proposing that the best edticatien was that which -would insulate 
the pupil from the evil influences of a corrupt society, teaching 
him, instead of a body of received knowledge, the skills needed 
to understand the world as nature would have, him understand. 

This reinterpretation of the goals, and indeed of the very 
process of learning, was to be of critical importance for the>) future 

VVCcm 

of western educational institutions and -practices. The ^educational 
process had at its core the idea that the' child should not be heir 
of the culture which fostered him, but t( should learn skills needed 
to help him develop and live harmoniously in a culture entirely 
different from that of his fathers/ The advocates of infant 
education were to be similarly concerned with the v role of education ' 
in the transmission of culture, though with variations which 
greatly tempered the radical implications of Rousseau 1 s teachings* 

The second major innovation of Sousseau was his division of 
* youth into three periods and his contention that specific aspects ox 
the child 1 a total educational experience v/ere appropriate to each 
period in the child* s development. For example,, before the a^e 

cD|r five— a period when) the senses are most important-—- education 
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should consist of exposing thl senses to. as great a' variety of 
'concrete experience as possible.. Other stages 'of development 
between the ages 'of five and thirteen, and then after the age . 
of thirteen, followed the education appropriate to eeEch period 
by being keyed to the receptivity of the child's physical, 
sensory, and intellectual apparatus at that particular tipe # 
The key idea was that children are not young adults, as Rousseau 
accused Locke of teaching, but rather are developing individuals 
whose education must be appropriately attuned to their^stages 
of - development* 

Aspects of these two fundamental ideas were further developed, 
in a long series of educational experiments carried "out by. 
various proponents of e<iucational reform during the next hfrndred 
years. ^Basedow (1723-90 ^ established his famous- Philanthropium 
at Dessau in 1774, a boarding school which stressed the importance 

memory in the educatipnal -process.^^alzmann (1 744*1 811) added ttoe 

idea of isolation from town environment, locating his school in 

the country where the pupils would bre as. close as possible to ti^e 

stimulating influence of nature* j^Von Rochow (1734-1805) extended 

the new principles fo^ t'he first time to the children of thejwor k 

on his estate -at' Reckahn r near Berlin. In this he anticipated JoWn Vk 

Pestalozzi (1745-1827), the great Swiss educator, .whose series 

of Institutes, the most famous at Yverdun.- became, places of 

r 

pilgrimage for educational reformers from all over Europe. 

Through many years of close observation of the manner in which 
peasant women teach their children, Pestalozzi sought to separate 
the learning process into its Simplest and most fundamental parts. 
He then proposed to teach young children these most fundamental 
ideas and then gradually extend thqir training to more complex 
x cbncepts. He was very interested in the infant mind f the first of 
" these followers of Rousseau to be so. He recommended the use of 
- pictures and natliral oojacts to broaden -the infant's vocabulary 

at the' earliest possible age, thus building a storehouse of 
O Lterials which the children would later learn to order and to 



manipulate at fill. However,, He never advocated the establishment^ 

of institutions where infants would be taught by his methods as 

the advocates of infant schools were to do'. The home was sacred 

and inviolable in Pestalozzi's view and the mother the only ^ 

6 

appropriate teacher of the infant* ~> 

Another Swiss reformer,)** Fellenberg 0771-1oMf) sought to 
combine the principles which his predecessors had employed with the 
exposure of students to the new principles of agricultural reform 
and to the manual labor of country life. His assistant^Wehrli^. mo^6— > 
helped him develop his estate at Hofwyl. into a major complex of 
educational institutions which included a very popular training 
school for teachers from abroad. William Woodbriagel, who succeeded ujiU 
Ruesellj^as editor of the American Journal/ (Annals) of Education in 
l830 f began to*e«MW^ schools in America after 

an extended stay at Hofwyl . His stress upon the importance of 
^i^^i^nl *"* "^olopn 0 **"** t^o be nr influoi— i^i t,H£ decline c H 
enthusiasm for infant education as practiced in Boston. 

Moat of these contintental reformers had visited the schools 
of at least one other member of this group and though each had 
distinctive ideas which he sought to emphasize and develop, they 
agreed on some general principles. All shared an implicit rejection 
of the old society and had a desire to isolate t^e children from 
the harmful influences of that society. This desire found expression 
in the fact that the schools were physically isolated from centers 
of population and were run as boarding schools where the master 
could hope to control the whole environment. This effort to 
control the entire environment was to be of great importance to the 
moral reformers of the infant school movement, but with quite a 
different objective than the freedom advocated by the European 
innovators. 

Since the old society could not be a source of educational 
principle ^ She Europeans ^ou^ht to elicit proper principles from 
the study of nature. Iharo war a* revulsion against force of 
any kind ixr.u a general, fooling '-hat iz' ths cnildrens 7 senses 
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were sufficiently exposed to a natural world about them the children 
themselves would begin to ask question and explore the world in their 

s own way. To promote this process, the master was to study how the 
most simple and least corrupted people sought to educajte themselves 
and their children and then derive methods which would simulate 
tke way these most* natural of people went about the process of 

^education. In all "there wa^an emphasis upon the necessity of .a 
balance between physical," moral, and intellectual development. And 
each re former ^stressed) that certain- teaching methods were 
appropriate to certain stages of development and that it was 
unnatural and hence. wr|>ng to try to thwart nature by attempting 
teachings that were not properly keyed to the stage of development 
of a child at any particular time. 

It should be emphasized that none fcjB these educators advocated 
the founding of institutions established specifically for children 

did. Qiven the common effort to remove the children from 
environments which might contaminate them, one might have expected 
some of these* continental reformats to advocate the removal of 
children to a more rational environment as early as possible. But 
here their distrust of old society and their love of nature ran 
into logical difficulties. It seemed obvious to them that early 
in, a child's life parents s are the most important conveyors of 
the values and the* norms and that their teachings will most likely 
be those* of the old society. But to remove infants from their 
home, from the loving care of the mother and the family, would 
Tiave violated their rule of strict adherence to nature. 

Pestalo^zi, as has been noted, .was the majo^ student of the 
perceptual and learning faculties of infants* He concluded that 
children could begin to learn at a very early age,- but that all 
such learning should take place in the home under the mother 1 s 
influence^ Pectalczzi 1 n work eu£~ested that jirls.and mothers 
• should be given every opoortanity to learn the new and progressive 
educational principles eo that liiey oignt apply them to their own 

er|c )uv,.U 



children* And in fact the emphasis on "female education, n "maternal 
instruction," and "fireside education", so common in the early 
half of the nineteenth century in America as well as Europe, 
derived in part from Pestalozzi f s ideas* 

But what if some parents were not capable of sufficient 
enlightenment to render them fit teachers of their infant 
offspring as the advocates of the infant schools contended? The 
fact that the European educational reformers of this period\ 
provided no answer to such a question suggests either that they | . 
felt thafr the infant. uas not sufficiently impressionable to have 
irreversible harm done to- him in an unenlightened home or that 
the development of qualities of natural affection and love was 
the most significant part of the educational process at this age 
and that even an unenlightened mother could accomplish this 
.better than the most enlightened schoolmaster* In any case, 

* * * 

environment made its preservation for the infant more important 

than whatever gains could be made in reforming the old society 

by removing the child from- home at so early an age*. In England 

quite a different tradition mn Mm |»i iwii., dom^^d ddixcakio^oS. 

0 * 

II. THE ENGLISH TRADITION IN POPULAR EDUCATION AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE LONDON SOCIAL REFORM GROUP 

The first striking aspect of the English educational tradition 
is the fact that the English produced almost no educators of the 
renown of Pestalozzi or de Fellenberg until the effects of 
industrialization and urbanization began to be felt late in the 
eighteenth century* The, only educational f£.n England in the 
eighteenth century and early decades of the nineteenth century 
were the Sunday School movement which began in 1780 and the 
Lancastrian/Bell system of monitorial instruction which be^ran in 
the first deeade of the nineteenth rentury* 10 Both the Lancastrian/ 
Bell system and the Sunday School movement ware practical reforms 
© v ... . , ~ 
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: designed tt extend at least a modicum of education to the lower 
classes at the least possible cost. They did not involve new 
concepts as to what the content of that education should be. Nor 
did the English reformers; advocate special teaching methods baaed , 
upon novel --conceptions of . the infant mind as : the continental reformers 
did. .. 

The first major educational .innovation "in England in the early 
nineteenth century was a part of Robert' Owen's New Institution 
at" New Lanark. The principles -which underlay the school', •« which 
was part of the Institution, were expressed by Owen in his New 
View, of Society where he recommended that: 

* . . * 

the governing powers of all' countries should establish 
rational plans for the education and general formation of 
the characters of t&eir subjects. These plans must be 
\ devised to train children 4 from their earliest infancy in 
good habits of j^very description (which will of -course 
prevent, them frcp s acquiring those of falsehood and 
■ jicCcpuiOh / m iiirjv iny s u cl f u^r^aros be r *H T io r *^^±v edUCcltCCI 
aiid "their labour be usefully directed. Such habits and* 
, education will impress them with an active a and, -ardent 
. desire ^ta promote the happiness of every individual, and 
K that withbut A the shadow of exception for sect, 'or party, 

Or country^, climate.11' 

/* 

'One cannot help noting in statements such as this that 

Engligh educators of the period imparted to the' European 

revulsion against existing society a novel twist. LockeAs view 
of man as a blank page upon which sensory experience imprints 
everything. seems to be a necessary precursor to Rousseau's 
faith tiiat a man educated in isolation from society will' 
have a greater chance of being free from its harmful irrational 

1 influences. But at this point the two lines of thought diverge. 
Rousseau and the followers in his tradition displayed a pronounced 
scepticism as to the wisdom of any man's determining exactly 
what should ranlace the teachings of the did society. Their 
great str?3s upon freedom and upon nature was another way of 

. say in- uiiat their horos for society w^tei u.on cue raith uhau 
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man, if free, would naturally do what is right. In the English 
tradition there^ is an unmistakable tendency to what one can only 
call smugness. Even so thoroughgoing a critic of existing 
society as Robert Owen did not doubt that enlightened men could 
create a npr and better society through consciously shaping the 
character of the new generation from infancy. 

By 1830 Owen had come to regret the L50 he had contributed 
to the Infant School Society of London at its" founding in 182V 
But this difference with the other patrons of the schools lay only 
in his conception of what the new society .should be* Neither 
Owen nor the other patrons placed their emphasis' upon freeing 
the infant mind to understand ^and order the world according to ■ 
innate capacities as the Europeans did. The English reformers 
wanted to .educate children out bf the evils of the old society 
only to bring them to their own conceptions of a better new 
cccio ty. iioouOut. Tyi.; .Lheui^, did not uwcowe a. v ?* !.ue _2.n_JLTsei.ii 
Owen's criticism of the London infanV\schools makes his point of 
departure from the other patrons quite clear: , " ■'" j ■ 

The present Infant Schools which you support and 
patronize are evidence of your good intentions, and 
also of the vicious circumstances in which you are 
involved. They are, in very many instances, a 
mockery or caricature of the original school, and 
have no pretensions to -be considered, as that school 
was intended to be, the first practical step towards 
a- rational system of education; or, in other words, . 
a 1 new arrangement, of "circumstances in which to place 
children, as nearly approximating to virtuous and 
rational circumstances as the ignorance of the 
present ^vicious system will admit. ,£ 

•Brougham . and his; colleagues had immediately recognized the 
value of Qwen's infant school as an instrument for reform. 
But there was no need, in. their view, to reform the whole of 
society &p Czon had hoped. ;They appropriated Owen's instrument 
for re forgoing the whole of society and used it as a device for 
reforming only those elements of society which they deemed in 
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need, of reform. And of course their own middle -class Protestant • 
society provided the principles which were to form the character 
of the infant poor.. The important ' point, here, however, is that 
Owen and frke~o4; hor patr - ono of the other patrons of the infant 
schools had clear, if different, conceptions of what the" reformed 
infants should be like, and had no doubt of their, ability, if 
given control of the children of the poor at an early age, to 
- effect the desired transformation of character. Education was 
not to free the young mind but to make sure it was bound by the 
proper principles. 

An understanding of the differences between the English and 
European conceptions of the role of popular education in reforming 
society is critical to understanding the infant school movement 
t in America. The end of the Napoleonic wars increased English 
contacts with the European developments and very quickly the 
Loekean vxew trf- tne m/ant mina as perfectly Open and malleable ' "' 
began -to ^be tempered! by the European conceptions,- especially those 
Of Pestalozzi which taught that infancy was a special period in 
human life and that the infant o aind quite wilfully displayed 
aptitudes and limitations peculiar to itself. It followed 
that special teaching techniques were needed to make learning at 
so early an age possible. Pestalozzi had given much thought to 
the development of teaching techniques appropriate to the infant 
■ind but insisted, as he^wrote to one of his English disciples, 
J.P. Greaves, that "...if .our gift is to be accepted, it must be 
conveyed through the medium of maternal love. " 13 Teachers of 
infant schools in England ignored Pestalozzi' s remonstrances 
• against the use of his techniques outside of the home and adopted 

them into what they were to call the "system" of infant education 

a pastiche which attempted to incorporate Owen's Institution, the 
■oral reform hopes of the Brougham group, the^Lancastrian techniques 
of mutual instruction, uzid the ^pedagogical principles of 
Pestalozzi, 

For Americans the tracts and manuals which these men wrote to 
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pronote the cause of infant education were the major source of • 
ideas and information on both why and how to set up infant 
schools jof their own# Large sections of the writings of Samuel 
•Wilderspin, instructor of 'the S.pital fields Infant School, and 
J. P. Goyder, superintendant of the infant school in Bristol, were 
published in New York in 1827 by' Joanna Be thune under the title, 
Infant Education: or Remarks on the Iarsortance of Educating the ' 
Infant Poor, froc the Age of Eighteen Months <to 4foven Years . 
This littl9 book of 108 pages was widely circulated and became a 
major influence unon the infant schjpol movement in America. But 
it was not the only influence and the timing and the character % 
of subsequent* influences is of. major importance* Ideas concerning 
infant instruetion were given their first and strongest impulse 
in America through the medium of the English idea of infant schools* 
But Americans visiting the continent srere . sooh to notice that in 
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the applic ation^rthe^ hew principles* This "second ir^tve" of 
ideas concerning infant instruction was to emphasize home and 
mother anci would reinforce other factors which were to; diminish 
enthusiasm for the infant school movement within a few years* 
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III. - THE FOUNDING OF INFANT SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND THE 
FUSION OF ENGLISH PRACTICE AND EUROPEAN THEORY IN EDUCATION 

The discussions which attended the meeting at Freemasons hall 
in London which led to the founding of the Infant, School Society 
in 1824 underline the fact that in England the infant schools were 

perceived as a keans of dealing with pressing social problems* 

o 

However f sir-reaching were the designs of Robert Owen, when he 

i 

founded the first infant school at New Lanark, it is strikingly 

obvious that the schools were a perfect answer ta problems 

created by the factory system of production* With children 

safely in school, mothers and older children were freed to work 0 

. in the factories* This consideration oras not loot upon those 
g u o spoke at the meeting at Freemason 1 a hall, though they emphasized, 



in this context', the positive advantage to the family of the 
incremental income of working mothers rather than the value to 
factory owners of the increased labor supply • But it is obvious 
from the discussions that the growth of an urban pauper class 
was the major problem which occupied the minds of the London 
reformers. The meeting abounded with' tales of Fagin-lik^ 
criminals who kept large numbers of impoverished vagrant children 
^in their employ as thieves and pickpockets* The crime which 
resulted from urban poverty, as dramatized by a recenf conviction 
of an eight year old for a capital offense, was clearly uppermost ^ 
in the minds of the London patrons of infant schools** 4 

The sequence of events which led to the founding of the 

4 London Infant School Society is significant • Brougham, and his 
constituency of civic-minded reformers, saw -in Owen f s fundamental 

% idea of sending infants to school a possible means of ameliorating 

oOCj-ai. jyXA/OjLcriao uv ux beuxxr.*t L-Mjjul tuQu liiuurt LrxttJLjLz.H i- xOtt* Tilt* 

► instructors they hired soon found that the management of several 
dozen infants was no easy task* In their search for ideas 'and 
techniques which might prove useful in an infant school, they turned 
to the European tradition w$ have described, especially the work 
of Pestalozzi* They were the first to apply Pestalozzian principles 
for the teaching* of infants in an institutional setting. In the 
process of working out a practical combination of Owen's idea of 
infant schools and Pestalozzi f s principles of teaching infants, 
they created what they were to commonly call the infant school' 
system* 

IV. WILLIAM RUSSELL AND THE PROMOTION OF 
THE INFANT SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 

The early advocacy of infant schools in America coincided with 
the emergence of a group of educators and nub lie -minded citizens " 
\ sufficiently large to sustain publications which specialised in 
the discussions of the 'theory asd practice of public education. 

eric / ' mso . 



Before 1826 only three journals exclusively concerned with education 
had been published in this country. During the next two and 
one-half decades over sixty magazines and papers devoted exclusively 
to education were established. 15 

The first journal to contribute significantly to this flowering 
of interest in educational theories and re forms was William 
Russell's American Journal of Education which "was published "in 
Boston from 1g26 through 1830 under his editorship and^then " 
continued as the Annals of American Education tmfcarL under the 

editorship of William C. Woodbridge 4k» J 836 and then under William 
A. Alcott Mate- 3&» 3s*et tte#*e- yema. Russell's position on infant 
education was made abundantly clear when he commented on the 
subject in his opening editorial in J 826: 

There seems to us to be no danger of beginning 
JulHCr-fU: i. Loji COO . won, ll 2.Z is begun in xns T2.**mx T2. TT 
■ and with expectations sufficiently moderate. ^7. Within 

a few years public .sentiment has undergone a favorable 
change on the subject of early education.... The 
establishment of infant schools we look upon as one 
of the most important epochs in the history of 
education. We shall use every endeavor to render 
this subject 'familiar to the minds of our readers 
by communicating all the information we can procure 
regarding the details of the system and its progress 
abroad and at home. 16 

Through the rest of his editorship William Russell did not fail 
to make good. on his promise. Nearly every issue of the Journal 
for the rest of the decade contained articles advocating or 
reporting the progress of infant schools in B6ston and in other 
parts of the country. 

Russell was the chief figure in that group which we have 
chosen to call the theorists of educational reform. There can 
be little doubt that his popular journal was a major influence 

" in building the sentiments which led to the founding of the 
first Infant School Societies two years after the first issue of 

' his journal appeared. Born in Scotland and trained at Glascow 
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under Professor George Jar dine, Russell was one of the first to 
begin teaching in America the combination of traditional English" 
educational theory and the new European doctrines which had 
begun to influence educators in England* 

■> 

In Boston the sequence of events leading to the establishment 
of infant schools was almost precisely the reverse of the process 
in England* William Russell 1 s attentions were drawn early to 
the infant school system by the publications of Samuel Wilderspin, 
William 7/ilson, and other teachers of infant schools in Britain* 
The systeia thus came 44b* & a« B rtri Be more or less intact, where 

theorists of educational reform such as. Russell were quick to 
notice its novelty and its possible applications in the American 
setting* However, Boston already had over 50 primary Schools in 
operation— •schools which accepted children as young as . four years 

for even the very young of all classes of society, Russell 1 s 
enthusiasm for the infant school system was understandably 
placed more upon the pedagogical theories than upon the idea of * 
creating new institutions* Certainly he" advocated the establishment 
of infant schools, but he saw them primarily as pilot schools 
for proving the -value to the public school system of the exciting 
new principles* He explained his position clearly in his 1830 
address at the founding of the American Institute of Instruction: 

The children of every parent in New England, may, 
by tlie auspicious arrangement of the system of public 
schools,,, receive the benefit of instruction, as soon 
as* they are old enough to walk to the schoolhouse* What 
is here needed, then, in the way of improvement, is not 
the introduction of a new system, but the better 
adaptation of that which already exists, to the education 
of the youngest classes of scholars* All the 
advantages of the methods of instruction in the infant 
schools, would be attained by adopting the spirit 
. of tlio&p ueciioda, in prl^ vj euu^ u. wloi . * ' J 



William Russell* s problem, from the time he began -his 
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persistant advocacy of infant schools in 1826, was to find a group 
in Boston with the interest, the expertise, and the financial 
. resources to found the first infant schools and sustain them long 
-enough to prove the efficacy of their principles. His opening 
editorial in the American Journal of Ed ucation illustrates how 
broadly he was casting his net in order to attract support for 
the establishment of the schools: 

Of all the attempts which have been made to 
render the morning of' life a season of pure 
enjoyment the system of infant schools seems to 
be the most successful • In England these schools 
have hitherto -been applied to the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor* There is no good reason, 
however, why they should be restricted to any one 
class , whilst they are so well calculated for the 
benefit of all* Nor is there any reason why they 

the best parental managment; and we are happy 
to observe- the system of these schools introduced 
in the initiatory department of the high-school 
of New-York. % , * 

Russell lost no opportunity to point out that the schools, 
though founded in England for the poor, would be advantageous 
to all .classes of society* He drew attention to the fact that 
the principles of infant schools were already being adapted 
in some American cities with an awareness of the pride which 
Boston society took in its educational .institutions* The 
suggestion that New York, of' all places, was surpassing Boston 
in its use of advanced educational principles in public schools v 
was undoubtedly designed to stir Boston citizenry to action* 
Apparently Russell was not especially concerned about who 
founded the schools or for what purpose as long as an dpportunity 
was provided for towsaag the new principles xn s&ummm 

, In iungxaaa the new oaucationai principles v/ere ancillary 
* to a pro^Tc.r for deslinj* v±th urban crime aM rov^rty* English 
theorists of educational reform had added the new principles to 
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schools which had already been set up by social reformers with 
clear conceptions of what they hoped the schools to accomplish. 
In America, however, the opposite was the case* It was William 
Russell, theorist of educational reform, who noticed the schools, 
saw the novelty of the techniques they employed, and brought them 
4 to the attention of social reformers in Boston. 

J ■ ' 
V. THE FOUNDING OF INFANT SCHOOLS IN BOSTON 

Russell's efforts to encourage Bostonians to found an infant 
t school were successful in>l828. By that time such schools had been 
in operai^on in Philadelphia and New York for nearly a year and 
favorable Reports on their progress had appeared in Boston news- 
papers as well as in the American Journal of Education . In that 
.; year two separate infant school societies were founded, one 

^ ^ •* *»» ~* *» /-* *\ ^ t r* ~i ^ ^. r» ». — ^ ^. ~ .„ «r . — > t # O « •» i i a * . ^ 
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On 

. opening a school on Pleasant Street during the same month. 

Of the society which founded the Salem Street School almost 
nothing is known. Abigail May, daughter .of Colonel Joseph May, 
and later Mrs. Bronson Alcott, was apparently active in, the early 
planning of the society. The social prominence of hers father 
and the fact that her brother, Samuel, was one of the first " 
Unitarian ministers in Connecticut, would suggest that the society 
was supported by ladies of socially prominent Unitarian families 
of Boston. But this assumption would seem to be contradicted by 
the fact that the Christian Examiner , a major organ of the 
Unitarian establishment, maizes no reference to the Salem Street 
School or its successors during the entire period of their 
existence* > 

Piecing together scraps of information from biographies of 
Bronson Alcott, the Ladies Magazine , the Annual Reports of the 
Infant School Society. of the City of Boston, and various Boston 
newspapers, the 0 following, picture* of the activities of "the other 

.school society," as the ladies of the Tr;faftt School Society of 

s 
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the Infant School Society of the. City of Boston termed it, has , 
emerged. 4 f 

The Society was organizecN^n April 1828, the same month that - 
the Infant School Society of the City of' Boston was organized. 
, , Bronson Alcott 1 was hired to be the instructor of the first school r 
'which opened with seventeen pupils, mostly of immigrant parentage, 
in Salem Street on June 23rd# A Mrs* Bfosh was chosen by the 
'society to* be Alcott f s assistant and she toolj: his place as instructor 
after he left the school to found his own on Common Street on 
October 17th. By July 1 829 the school had been moved to 'Atkinson 
Street and its enrollment had grown to 70 pupils under the 
guidance of Mrs. Bush. 

During the next two years *the Society garnered sufficient 
' support, to. erect i^s own school building in Theatre Alle^, just a 
•short distance from the Atkinson Street location. After the report 

fS + y> v — J i -J J A ^ 1 O T *"> i ^ J — - - ,^x>\+ 

, Information 'concerning this Society or its activities. As there is 
onjy sketchy information available on the Society we have described 
aljove, the rest of our analysis of infant education will refer to 
the much more solidly documented activities of the Infant School 
Society of the City of Boston., Our analysis also excludes, due to 
the lack of evidence, the private infant schools in Boston which 
catered to middle and upper class pupils. 

\ William Russell, in his zeal for insuring that. infant school 
methods would have 'an opportunity for an adequate demonstration in 
Boston, is one of the few persons at that time who was successful 
in transcending the rigid boundaries of sectarian faction which 
entered into, almost every aspect of the city's life in the first 
four decades of the nineteenth century. In the June 1828 issue 

' of the American Journal of Education he announced, with obvious 
satisfaction, a meeting of some 90 Boston ladies at the home of 
Mrs. tfilliam 'Thurston. After a prayer from Reverend Thomas H. 

; Skinner, they proceeded to organize the Infant School Society 
of the City of Boston. Tha do tails of this announceaent said a 
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good deal about" the new society*.^ Mr* Thurston, a lawyer of considerable 
wealth, was a leading figure in the orthodox Trinitarian reaction 
to the Unitarian establishment* Similarly, Reverend Skinner had 
been recently called from Philadelphia to serve in one of Boston 1 s 
newly organized Trinitarian churches* It appears that this group 
of 90 ladies who formed the new society were a part of that quite 
remarkable minority in Boston Vho set out with evangelical 
fervor in the second decade of the nineteenth century to rescue 
the city from the moral and spiritual lassitude of Unitarian 
complacency* Though these ladies were well-to^do middle class 
citizens, they were not members of the highest levels of Boston 
society which tended to be Unitarian during this perioc|* 

In a certain sense, the response of this group was ideally 
suited to carry out William Russell's hope for the establishment 
of an infant school* Though Russell f s main ties were with the 

TT^ Jt -i.-~~~-T V - » 1 t * . I. "t „, m 1% J. 1 . . . ,«f J, 1 f m 1 
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the husbands of these ladies had pursued a large variety of reform 
efforts during the decade since they had organized the Society 
for the Religious and Moral Instruction of the Poor in 1816* ' 
The* credo of these men had been set forth clearly in the third 
annual report of that Society Where they emphasized the Relationship 
between poverty, "vice, and ignorance and proposed that moral and 
religious instruction were much more effective deterrents to 
crime than Mthe mere dread pf legal punishment They concluded 
that: 

Nine tenths of the pauperism in our country is , 
occasioned by vice; and much the greater part of the 
/public expenses for the support of the poor would be 
VTsaved, if a great and general effort were made to 
' instruct the ignorant, to encourage industry, and to 
restrain from the most noxious vices* 22 ; d 

By the time this report was published, the -Society had already 

been a major influence in the establishment of the T>risary schools 

a 

xn Boston, had purcuc-d a ^ro^ran or brin-tn^ r^li^ioiiG instruction 



to the city f s seafaring population, and had founded and paintained 
^an ambitious Sabbath school program for the children of the poor. 
They took special pride in t'heir^ Sabbath school program: 



To these schools, indeed- we must look for the 
effectual check of destructive habits© Adults are fixed, 
and with difficulty wrought jm. Children are pliable. 
Their early age is tender, arid capable of impressions. V 
Much of the public benefit, therefore, which we are 
anticipating from the exertions of this society, must 
be expected from its Sabbath Schools. £3 

The Sabbath schools were conducted under [the watchful eye of 
male superintendantg who dutifully tallied for^ annual reports 
the achievements of the pupils in each school; "Our pupils during 
the last year have recited 123,52if verses of Scripture. 2,2^3 
v verses of hyiujs, and 612 answers in the catechism. Iiv The Sabbath 

; Most of the day on Sunday. The curriculum was not entirely the 
learning of scriptures and 'catechisms as a serious effort was 
wide to instruct the children in rudimentary reading, writing, and 
ciphering. « 

The^Stifiday school teachers regarded their efforts as primarily 
a supplement to the. public "school system both in the extension t 
of the curriculum of primary schools to children who might not 
have an opportunity to attend theft and* in the broadening of that 
currijcplu9 to inplude a stronger .element of religious instruction 
them/ was available in the public schools. In keeping with this 
vision, new teaching/theories ; or techniques were applied in 
the Sabbath schpols. \T£eir popularity is evidenced by the fact 
that, they continued to/ grow even, after primary schools were 

^established in Boston Wr children down to the age of four years 
in 1818. By 1828 the number of Sabbath schools maintained by. the 
Society had grown to" eighteen* In that year hhe Sabbath schools 
were put under the, management of the American Sunday School Union* 
*By 1323 the members or tli* Socistr for the Holirioun and 
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Moral Instruct ibn of tho Poor had a long history of interest 
-and experience in the promotion of education ,amon fa the urban 
poor which they conveyed to their wives' who established the Infant 
School Society for the City of Boston* These men enthusiastically 
encouraged tfie N creation of the infant schools and noted in their 
own 1829 report the initial successes of these schools: & V 

Y 

To infant schools the recent progress has been 
easy—and many a family has been thus furnished 
with one of the £pst assignable instruments for 
raising it gradually out of obscurity, inefficiency, 
and distress. 25 

VI. THE 'SOCIAL SETTING FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN BOSTON 

As in London in 182^, the infant schools in Boston were to 
be underwritten by social reformers who saw in them a means of 
' combatting the ills of urban society. But there is a very 
interring and significant difference in the. role 'played by the 
educational|theorists in thq two movements. Whereas in London 
th& social reformers first established the infant school^ and 
then called upon the educational theorists for guidance 'in 
teaching young children, the process was exactly the reverse 
in Boston. There the educational theorists such as Russell 
were the first to advocate the establishment of infant schools in 
order to put into practice their new Educational ideas and the 
Boston social Reformers responded, though with very different goals 

in mind, to those pleas. In nart this was' due to the fact that 

* * - 'f 

Boston did not 4Mdlf experience the same degree of social 

disorganization as English cities did during this period of r x 

increasing urbanization and industrialization. However, thisjdid 

not seem to have dampened the ardor, nor significantly altered the 

arguments which the American refor&ers applied to the infant school 

" cause. 

Much of the discussion ?bcut the value of infant schools 
Mncentrated on their usefulness in dealing'with urban problems. 

ERJC ,)»0.J9 
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This was of particular relevance in a state such ac Massachusetts 
which was much more urbanized than the rest of the nation during 

or 

the entire antebellum period,, Though the Commonwealth, and 
especially the eastern counties, were relatively quite urban by the 
T820«s, the great increase in the percentage of people living 
in, large urban areas over 8000 persons did not occur until the late 
iS^'s— — after* the decline of the infant education movement -in 
the state. 

INSERT GRAPH #1 

• Boston was the largest urban area in Massachusetts throughout 
this period. Though it had a smaller population than cities" 
such as New York and Philadelphia, it experienced many of the 

27" 

social problems due to urban crowding and rapid population growth. 
But t just as in the state as a whole, the period of the most 
rapid population growua occurred afcer the peaK uf eiilhubiasw Tor - 
" the infant schools. . * 

•INSERT GRAPH §Z 

Though the effects of population concentration and growth 
in Massachusetts as a whole and Boston in particular were relatively 
mild compared to the experiences of English cities in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, many citiz.ens of Boston were 
q£&o a upo£t both by the present level and the anticipated possible 
increase in social problems in their 'community. 
- i It is difficult to otain* accurate' estimates of levels and 
trends in poverty and crime for nineteenth century Boston. 
One very crude approximation of the level of concern about these 
problems is indicated by the per capita expenditures of the 
city on these issues* 

INSERT Gr?APH #3 
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< It is interesting to note that the per capita expenditures 
for institutions for the poor and the mentally ill as well as 
for the police were considerably less than the expenses of 
educating the children in the public schools. Furthermore, these 
expenditures did not drastically increase during the period when 
infant schools were being advocated," In part, the low level of 
per capita expenditures by the Boston city government on the poor 
is a reflection of the fact that a large part of the burden of 
providing for the poor^was left to the voluntary contributions of 
private organizations and individuals. But it also reflects the 
remarkably small burden that these problems imposed on the 
community compared to English cities. 2 * 1 • 

The interest and focus of social reformers in Boston on the 
problems of the poor is missed by examining only public expenditure 
on the poor. The crucial changes during this period were not 
% in thfj financial costs to society but rather in the' attitudes of 
the reformers. Sociax reformers began to distinguish among 
different types of poor and attempted to reform them morally as 
well as to provide them with a means of livihood. More attention 
was now given to breaking the vicious cycle of poverty by 
reaching the young children within these homes and providing them 
with the social norms and necessary skills to escape from a life 
of continued dependence on society. 

The issue of poverty was the major motivating factor to the 
founders of the two infant school societies in Boston. They saw 
in the infant- schools a means of permanently eliminating poverty 
by educating the children 'from poor families. 

Crime rather than poverty was uppermost in the minds of the 
founders of the Infant School Society in London* It appears that 
the incidence and severity .of crimes in Boston were much lower 
than in Europe. In fact, Wilderspin argued that the crime rate 
was three times as high in England as in America^-a difference 
which he attributed to the existence oi^wiaesp/ead, inexpensive 
public school education in America/ A» though crime ras 



. often mentioned by the {advocates of infant education, &' / *2m'~' oUu>r» ou><i \k 
*■ terms ctf "vice")than "crime" in describing the evils 
the schools were intended to prevent. There are few indications 
of concern for immediate public safety in the arguments cn 
behalf of infant schools or references to gangs of young hoodlums 
terrorizing whole districts of the c:Lty as there were in England. 
The connection of ignorance, poverty, and vice always made, 
but the vices are described more frequently in terms of their 
consequences to the sinner than their effect upon the public. 

In 1833 the Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction 
of the Poor spoke with pride of the results of their collaboration 
with Mayor Josiah Quincy (ah early member of that society) in 

• .-their efforts to clean up "the hill," as the notorious district 

"sloping west from Beacon Hill was known. But the measure of their 
success was the number of pubs and brothels which had been closed, 
- — fourteen or fifteen oX LIi© lottuei* having "been converted into 
'reputable dwellings." And the crowning achievement was that: 

One of them, a house that had stood for 17 or 18 
years the way to perdition to hundreds of souls— 
a house fitted up, and furnished in a style of elegance 
1 suited to the taste of men who have money, and are 
\ willing to spend it— —a house always quiet and orderly, 
\and had therefore eluded the arm of the law— this 
house, in October last, was voluntarily given up and 
rented for the use of the Secretary's family, and 
has since been peacably occupied by the same. We 
say indeed, that a residence in that nart of the 
city is now as quiet and safe" as in any other, and 
that reputable females, by day or night, are probably 
as safe from insult there as elsewhere. 32 

A city where the result of a major neighborhood improvement 
program was that ladies were able to walk in all areas at night 
with no. fear of insult would seem by London standards of the 
^ time to have been tane indood. 

It has been noted that in England, since 1 Si 6 when Owen had 
founded his infant school at tie* Lanark, tne infant school 
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snovenent tfas viewed as an ideal means of dealing with the harmful 
effects of industrialization* The .advantage of providing an 
institution foi* the usoraf and literary instruction of the urban 
poor at the earliest possible age while their mothers sfre thus 
freed to work. As Massachusetts was a leader in industrial 
development in America during the 1 820 » s and 1 830 1 s, one might. ^ 
hare expected that the social reformers in this state a*g££ have 
reiterated the arguments of their English counterparts. However, 
the nature of the- manufacturing system in Massachusetts minimized 
the usefulness and the need of relieving working mothers from 
caring for their children. Most Massachusetts manufacturing firms 
using female labor tried to hire young, single women rather than 
married women- with young children. 34 

In Boston itself manufacturing was not very important in the 
economy during the I820«s and 1830's. 35 As a result, even when 
t*i*> iumiCaloo of iijfeaii. uduCtt cion u.lu use wit* argujnewt *;hat tne 
/ schools freed the mothers to work, the nature of the employment 
opportunities for those women were not specified. Furthermore, 
when Reverend Joseph Tuckerman wrote his lengthy essay on the 
conditions of working females in 1830, he did not even mention 
the usefulness of infant education in allowing women to work. 

A sizeableab^-lmmigrant community existed in Boston by th£ 
1830's, especially Catholic Irish. During the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, native Bostonians and the 
immigrants lived in relative harmony. Beginning in the l830»s 
though, there was increased hostile feelings and actions against 
the Catholic immigrants. Lyman Beecher's series of sermons 
in the Park Street Church argued that the Catholic religion 
and American democracy were incompatible. Partly as a result of 
these sermons, an angry mob attacked and burned the Ursaline 
Covenant in Charlestown in 183W Though these two events 
probably ©verdranatize the public feelings against Catholics, it is 
nonetheless clear that the Irish were in Boston in sufficient 
numbers to make the native population concerned about the increasing 

er|c ' '• a inn J 
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37 

immigration into the city* There is throughout the literature of 
tho Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction of the Poor 
an undercurrent, which, though rarely surfacing, makes it 
nonetheless clear that the conversion of Catholics was one of the 
objectives of the Society* 

AftJlttw Catholic priestsj[actively discourage* rs: «? their 
parishioners from sending their children to the Sabbath schools, 
ttc£» prised a probjLem for the infant school societies ; «* xam? u>w,c>l 
*s»siw# t» stitessj^ Protestant religious and moral values in the 
classroom* A large percentage of those w£o might have benefited 
the most from infant education, the Catholic immigrants, were 

Q»SGxi*zu4£d 9 Pre loUvn 

l»Mtp * « by the Catholic Church* However, this i apparently 
was never oEamdt because the Boston infant school societies- had 
closed their doors before the large waves of Catholic immigrants 
and the increasing hostility between the Catholics and Protestants 
in the I8if0 f s occurred* 38 

Our examination of social conditions -in Massachusetts and 
Boston in 1828 has suggested that population growth, the level 1 of 
poverty, crime rates, industrialization, and immigration were 
not the causes of the infant education movement, but rather 
that the importation of instruments of reform caused educational 
reformers to seek but objects for the use of their new techniques* 
The social problems in Boston were never so severe at this time 
to encourage social reformers to see their crusade as an 
Armageddon* Rather, many of the social reformers argued more 
on the basis of avoiding the excesses of English urbanizatioh 
and industrialization than on combatting the same type and 
degree of problems in Boston* Ironically, just as the infant 
education noveraent began its sudden decline, most of the social 
problems mentioned abov.e|becam#^increasingly serious* However, 
the gradual intensification "of social problems was not sufficient 
to save the already faltering infant education system because 
, the causae; oj, its demise were not basad on its relevance or lack 
of relevance to the social conditions of the -say* 1 
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VII. THE CHARACTER AND OBJECTIVES OF THE INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY 

OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 

What, then, were the circumstances which led to the decline ' 
of the infant schools?, just at the time when the need for them 
was becoming most acute? The first circumstance arose from the 
hopes and expectations of the ladies who 'had accepted a part of 
William Russell's arguments and determined .to support the schools. 
It has been pointed out that Russell, a theorist of educational \ 
reform, wanted to see the schpols instituteU primarily as instruments 
for bring about reforms in the teaching theories and techniques 
used in the public schools. It is no surprise, however, 4 that the 
ladies who founded the Infant School Society of the City of' 
Boston were less concerned about educational reform than they 

extension in two dimensions of the work of their husbands had 
been so long engaged in with their Sabbath schools. Believing 
the infant mind to be especially susceptible to influences of 
its environment, whether good or bad, and having used this 
argument to garner support for Sabbath schools, it was a natural 
step to extend the beneficent influence of such schools to still 
younger children. And seeing an obvious advantage in insuring 
a better environment for the longest period of time possible, it 
was perfectly logical to extend the schools from one to six days 
a week. 

# z The infant schools were uncommon in that their proponents 
saw in them the ultimate tool of social reform. They were to 
break the cycle of ignorance, poverty, and crime by removing the 
infants from the culture which had those evils as early as 
possible and for as many hours as possibles Respectable sofciety 
would have at least an equal chance to transmit to these open 
and unsullied minds of infants the values of. its own culture. 
Institutions for, the reforming of older children and adults 
"^ht ameliorate social ^Llls. Infant schools seemed to promise 



to eradicate then. These ladies- were Convinced that, M... we 

can in .no way so effectualy benefit the human family, both 

in a temporal and spiritual po'int of* view, as by the establishment 

of good infant schools.... It must be admitted, that all the 

other benevolent institutions labor to cure those evils, which 

this 'is designed to prevent . If we can succeed in pre'vs&ting 

ignorance and vice there will be none tc- cure." 40 

The officers Wd managers of the society throughout its 
known existence continued to be a small, closely-knit group. 
Nearly twenty ^percent Of the entire number we.re wives or 
relatives of men who were officers or patrons of the Society V 
for the Religious and Moral Instruction of the Poor. But the 
group was composed entirely of ladies and the only official 
.relationship of men to the society was a group of five men chosen 
each year to serve as a Board of Advisors, an auditor/and two 
P-yCiCianx*. All ia*ua.&tineiii l oi the schools seems to have been 
'entirely under the guidance of the women. This is in marked 
contrast to the Sabbath school movement and a careful reading of 
the infant school movement's discussions" seems to reveal a 
modest degree of militancy in their insistance that this is one 
educational cause which falls squarely and exclusively within their 
provenance. Characteristic^ the 1850 assertion in the Ladies' 
Ma ff azlae that "•••it is well observed that ' females have many 
natural qualifications for instructors of infants,' which men 
have not—it is also true that females are competent, and might 
be advantageously employed in the business of education to a far 
greater extent than has ever yet been practiced." 4 ' 

The relatively small group of women who were the officers 
and managers of the Infant School Society are those whom we 
have| singled out and designated the "eocial reform" group. They 
were those whose devotion to the cause sustained their activity and 
commitment whatever vicissitude were co befall them. Their 
financial resources were not enough in ^theisselves to bo able to 
support the society, however. In their effort to raise funds thpy 
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were able to mobilize the support of a much larger body of Boston 
women—— mostly of the orthodox congregations. These women we 
have chosen to call the "civic-minded social Elites"— vomen who 
read their Ladies' Magazine , kept up on current fashions,, and were 
' quick to respond to causes' which the more solid core of social 
reformers would e s msmai to their attention,. It was these women 
wlfi formed the larger body of patrons of the Society in its early 
years and who supported the annual fund-raising fairs conducted 
by the society during its first three years of operation. 

The ladies had difficulties in planning for the establishment 
of their schools after their first organizational meeting. It is 
not known what the nature of the difficulties were-— possibly the 
fear that the- "other Infant School Society" would channel off so 
•much public, support as to make it difficult to finance their own 

• schools. They decided to consult with a council of men on May 7th. 

T!***^» -J itT* 4-i- -% , .L-^ - a--?-.-- *. x 1 ' * ■ • 
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y sent her to New York to learn the proper techniques for teaching 
an infant school. In June they opened a school on Pleasant Street, 
in the far south-western quarter of* the city, but moved it within 
three months to Bedford Street, 4 an area closer to the heart of 
the city and^more to tl>e east of the Pleasant Street location. 
There the school 'grew dramatically, reporting by the spring of 
1829 an enrollment of 153 and a daily attendance of nearly 70 
pupils. 1 ^ 

, Xnnrt Ck*.**- » **4 *+.n.f. 

VIII. THE EFFORT TO GAIN PUBLIC SUPPORT LEADS TO MISUNDERSTANDING 

A 

In February 1829 the Ladies* Magazine was reporting that: • 

The interesting subject of Infant Schools is becpming 
aore and more fashionable 0 • • # We have been told that 
it is now in contemplation, to open a school for the 
infants of others besides the t>oor« If such course 
be not soon aaoptea*, ac cne a^e ior entering priraary 
schools those floor cnildres will assuredly re the 
righcsf scholar;; ♦ i :r\;/ :;nc VI i a ..Uich arc- >?iisos 

• so nany advantages, independent of merely relieving 
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the mother from her charge, be confined to children 
of the indigent? * 

The editor of the magfazine then added a long list of arguments for 
the founding of infant schools for the well-to-do, including 
the evocation of the charming image of the father, after coming 
hone from a hard- day at "counting-room or shop," being pleased 
to hear his son "...with his yet scarcely formed accents*., 
singing our national air t# ..to the words, 'Five times five are 
twenty-five, and five times -six are thirty, -And five times 
seven are thirty-five, and five times eight are forty. 1 un9 

This enthusiasm mounted when the infant schools began to give 
public demonstrations early' in 1829* Tk e Boston Recorder and 
Scriptual Transcript reported such an exhibition held at the 

•••filled with gentlemen of the legislature and citizens. M 
The Recorder deecribed the scene in detail: 



".The very first appearance of „the school was 
affecting. Accompanied by their teacher and assistants, 
, they marched into the house to their own music, 

repeating the numbers, f one, two, three, four, & c. 1 
As soon as they were all in place on, a temporary platform 
'in front of the pulpit they rose together and sang 
their morning hymn. # . # For nearly an hour and a half 
the audience were ^highly entertained and delighted 
by witnessing their improvements. Seldom, we 
apprehend, has any project or enterprise been so 
conclusively presented to this community, as was 
the Infant School System of instruction by this 
public exhibition. There was an urgent call for a 
repetition of it.... We trust an impulse has 
"already been given which will produce the establish- 
ment of -many more schools in this city; and that a 
feeling has already been carried to more' than a 
• hundred villages, which will there produce the 
same happy results.HH 



The founding of infant schools for the children of the well- 



*to-db had already begun and the extension to the outlying villages 
was under way* More public demonstrations were to follow in 
short order. Infant schools had clearly become a favorite 
' charity of the Boston orthodox community • 

Such public demonstrations were to contribute to exaggerated 
public expectations and misunderstandings of the nature of the 
schools* It is ironic that in vi?w of both the social reform 
ladies of Boston and of William Russell, that these demonstrations 
were a necessary part of the promotion of the schools* Russell 
hoped that the principles of the' infant schools would prove so 
effective in teaching even the youngest and most deprived children 
that the conservative public school officials could not help 
admitting their worth and adopting them into the primary school 
system* However, the most successful -aspects of these public 

• demonstrations emphasized exactly those facets of infant 

. • . ... 

««*tfc*uxop. wna.cn j,x na/5 oeen at tempi, ling v-o eraaicat^^ 

The ladies of the Infant School Society had similar reasons 
for making sure that the schools received a favorable and widespread 
public .notice. The model for their reform efforts would naturally 
have been the previous activities of the Society for the Religious 
and Moral Instruction of the Poor. And in both the Seamens 1 
churches and the Sabbath Schools the pattern had been to support 
a new reform effort in its early stages, prove its viability, and 
then turn the organization over to more permanent bodies with a 
base of patrons sufficiently large to insure their perpetuation. 
There can be little doubt that sucli was also the hope with the 
infant school program, and that either the churches of Boston or 
the public school system were the likely groups to sustain the 
schools once their viability had been proven. a a 

But such public demonstrations worked at cross-purposes to 
the objectives which had led the ladies to support the schools. 
They were primarily interested in the potential of the institutions 
as instruments of moral reform in the community. And yet, how 
does one demonstrate the progress made in reforming the morals of 

eric • ;i -> -1 
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infants? The very name chosen for the institutions, "infant 
schools : " the' fact that those who taught were called "instructresses; " and 
the whole experience of the public with the concept "school" 
,. determined tne credentials which could be the only diploma of 
success, A public trained over decades to think of schools 
as institutions where children were taught order and discipline 
so that they might master the fundamental skills of reading, / 
writing, and ciphering found itself captivated by the idea that two 
or three year olds were capable of learning what it had been 
previously thought only older 'children could learn, j 

The joiblic assumption that infant schools were tie same 

' as primary schools, except that they taught younger children, was 
subversive to "the intentions of William Russell as w/fl as to 
those of the ladies of the Infant School Society. /A report by the 

• editors of the Ladies 1 Magazine of visits to* the Atkinson Street 
SciiocL rmd th*** *■ — ■*> c +- — ~ ~ ■■- c r v,^ .o >» t,.,.^ r. ^ „ — r ^--\ _ 4-v,,-v 

/problem clearly* The Atkinson Street School was under the 
^-sponsorship of the "other Infant School Society" and was almost 

certainly Russell's favorite in terms of its adherence to the 
. Pestaljjzian principles which .he deemed to be the heart of the 
^ enterprise. But the ladies who visited the school reported that: 

The little ones seemed happy, indeed almost too merry 
—•more like a large nursery than a school; but as 
they are, in consequence of removing the school, 
'mostly new pupils, they haVenotyet become accustomed 
to the necessary regulations;' ■ Order is an excellent 
thing and it may, and should be introduced. 

The good ladies found the Bedford Street School far more to their 
likings "The progress of these children in knowledge, (that is a 
better term than learning) is astonishing to those who have never 
watched the unfolding of the infant mind, and delightful to 

. every one. The order exnibited tnere is admirable; ..♦," the 
• children marching in happily from their recess sin,':ir~, *We f ll 
•go to our places And make no .wry faces. But say all our lessons \ 

| tine tly and slow e »^ 5 



William Russell 1 s 1829 "Address on Infant Schools" had 
begun by asserting that' "An infant school may be best described, 
perhaps, as something which resembles, not so much a school, as a 
large nursery, and the object of which is, to provide for its 

Mb 

little inmates employment and amusement, not less than instruction." 
But as the reaction of the Boston ladies illustrates, Russell was 
unsuccessful in convincing the public that infant schools embodied 
new principles, the efficacy of which could not be judged by the 
old* standards and assumptions* The institutions had been tagged 
by their founders with the name, "schools." The public demonstrations 
necessitated the display of their accomplishments as "schools." 
Once the image had been firmly set there was no other basis upon 
which the schools could demonstrate their worthiness of public 
support and emulation. 



An Important object in immediate connexion with 
the present subject, is the good effected by infant 
schools, through their influence on elementary 
instruction generally and the useful hints which they 
offer for the management of primary schools, and 
even of arrangements of the nursery f ^7 



Given the negative attitude of the Boston School Committee, 
and especially the Primary School Board, with regard to innovations 
in the schools, there was little chance of the infant schools or 
their principles being adopted into the public schools in any 
major way. The persistent hints by Russell and others that the 



IX. THE APPEAL TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE— 
A CONFLICT OF FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS ON THE 
NATUHE OF THE INFANT MIND 



In his 1829 address Russell stressed a theme that was of 
major concern to. him: 



infant s 




ols offered ,°;reat benefits 




system were specifically taken up by the Primary School Board in 
1830. After gathering 0 in format ion from teachers of primary 
schools who had accepted children from infant schools, they cited 
the observations of John P. Bigelow as typical of the reports they 
had received: 

With regard to children from 'Infant Schools, 1 it 
is the decided opinion of every instructress in the 
district, who has had any experience on the subject, 
that it is better to receive children into the Primary- 
Schools who have had no instruction whatever, than , 
those who have graduated with the highest honors 
of the Infant Seminaries* It is stated that these 
children are peculiarly restless in their habits, 
and are thereby the cause of restlessness and disorder 
among the other children; and it does not appear thiit" . 
their previous instruction renders them, in any 
respect, peculiarly proficient or forward in the studies 
■ of the Primary Schools* 

Other teachers reported the infant school children as 
"intractable and troublesome, restless from want of constant 
excitement, and their attention fixed with difficulty upon their 
studies*" ^The Primary School Board, in condemning occasional" 
introductions of "Exercises in geometry, geography, and natural 
philosophy," into some primary schools had already made it 
clear that it saw its mandate to be that of training the children 
in "correct reading and thorough spelling," only. 148 

It is no wonder that the Boston Primary School Board objected 
to the deportment of pupils from the infant schools. For the issue 
was fundamentally between two different conceptions of the infant 
mind and its capabilities and nature. Derived from these 
differing conceptions were opposite theories on the mirnoses and 
techniques of teaching children, ym was in essence an early challenge 
to the Enlightenment establishment by Romantic t^^^mSow^ • 

u.ir. * ^ ^ ** 4 ~ - w-*,w*j.« ^ w,gumw as co trie 

immediate vie tor. ^ 

The Primary School board was exoser to tue public than were 



the educational theorists who had made themselves apostles of 
Pesta^lozzian principles* The Primary School Board had no 
fundamental objection to teaching children of tender years* . 
The fact that the primary schools accepted children as young as 
four years by law was evidence of that fact* But they could not 
imagine that the infant mind, blank and open as it was, should be 
approached in^ any other manner than through the strict discipline 
and the rote memorization Trtiich had always been a part of their 
experience* Nor pould they inagjjae that education could serve any 
other purpose than to prepare children to read and write— -to 
make them more efficient recipients of the knowledge which society 
had" to offer them* This, to thea, was the meaning of schools and 
schooling* 

The theorists of educational reform were convinced, as 

•*'.» ** 9 J! - t-u. ^ ~. ^-i "I - - - ^ 1 ^ x. i-V -u -v^ * ■» „ 1 J ^JU^.,, ^ X. ^ J 

"•♦♦the pupils, instead of being made passive recipients of injunctions 

and silent listeners to truth, are allowed a free and varied 

intercourse with each other and with their teacher^ and are made active 

and spontaneous agents in their own improvement." The most 

famous summary of these principles was made by Bronson Alcott 

in 1830: 

* 

He who has low and imperfect views of the infant 
mind, cannot fail to pervert and degrade its nature; 
and of all others will be slow, in forming the conclusion, 
that' 1 infant education v/hen adapted to the human being » 
is founded £^31 ^Z^^t]3^1 ^£^ ^ ^ ^ 'r.o. t every *'n.f*yit" is 
a lrea dy i n ^o.R se^snlon of^ 'Te facu ltj^DB a nd apparatu s 
requi T^u for iiirj ?.n r>z mc r.lrrt, and a Trc; of jais 

const r.^u ti cr. ^ ne r.sns i;ne se to a ^ r^at e^enc ^ ^irnpeli'* 
that 'HnT** office of Ijirsr.rv.c t lo n ig. cr u. 3 f ly to ^'^c?li i'tri i:e 
^^^^^T^eZI^^ to accc^r : tnv i;p cr{ ild in' Ss progress , 
rather -^an to drive or evon to xeadH^a* 1 51 

.William Sussex! and bronson Alcott at times expressed disappoint- 
ment in the p>ility of th<* instructors of ir.fn.nt schools for the 
/poor to put -chese principles fully into practice. But apparently 

ERJC ■) « o <i s 
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the new principles were employed sufficiently to convince public 
school officials that the infant schools were violating the 
accepted canons of proper methods and content of public 
instruction • 

Added 'to the conflict of opposing ideas of proper teaching 
principles was the simple problem of expense. As we have already 
seen in G?&ph Number 3, the period of retrenchment in public 
expenditures of all kinds which followed Mayor Quincy's' expensive 
reforms continued until about 1831^ And when the expenditures 
began to rise again, the proportion spent on schools did not grow 
as rapidly as other city services. Graph #4* clarifies this picture 
even further: 

INSERT GRAPH #4- 

XllCT DOrt ^L>ii WUUJ-XU oOllUUl O X X JUW JLCXJLO OJLUtU-i. i U C7 ClAi W-t->--fc.J-xx/s okj> 

." expend much money on primary school education* While there are 
dramatic increases in the amounts spent on the higher level schools 
beginning in 1831» the expenditures on primary schools show only 
a moderate increase* As the cost of educating a child in the 
infant schools was quite high, it was unlikely that the political 
leadership in Boston during these would be willing to incur that 
additional expense* If the young child remained an object of 
public discussion and concern, it was within the framework of home 
and family— —certainly not as a participant in the system of 
public education* Given the relatively low priority given to 
educational expenses at the primary level, the idea of adopting 
infant schools almost certainly would not have been seriously 
considered by the Primary School Board, even if they had approved 
of the institutions in principle* 

X. THE DECLINE OF SUPPORT FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY— ^- 
THE HOME AGAINST THE SCHOOLS 

ERiC 



There were' alec major obstacles which prevented the infant 
schools from continuing as private philanthropies. It has been- 
noted that Pestalozzian principles made >heir dramatic entry 
into this country as P3£t and parcel 'of ^the infant school idea. 
But by the late 1820*s lias^ ideas w^ere flowing to America through 
other channels as well— channels which gave American educators an 
opportunity to see them in a context other than that of infant 
schools. In 18£7, for example, his series of letters to an 
English disciple, J. P. Greaves^ were published in England as 
Pestalozzi on Inf ant Education . They were brought to the attention 
of Boston readers in 1830 in an enthusiastic review in the Ladies' 
Magazine^ Throughout th^se letters Pestalozzi emphasized the 
point that his principles were intended for use of mothers in the 
home: 



\ 



through your voice to the mothers of Great Britain . 
< ( How does^ my glowing heart expand at the opening 

^prospect which has this moment filled my imagination! 

Our great object is the development of the 
infant mind,— and our great means, "the agency of 
mothers, 5H 

Si 

The early literature of the infant school movement also reveals 
a belief that, under normal circumstances, the home was the most 
desirable place to begin infant instruction. Both the theorists 
and the ^sponsors of the infant schools belied their uneasiness in 
perpetuating the unnatural act of taking poor children from 
their own homes when they defended the infant schools as homes 
themselves-— homes likely to promote the happiness of both 
children and society in ways that their natural homes would never 
do. An English infant school teacher, William Wilson, stressed 
this point in his Manual of In s truction for "Infants' Schools , 
printed, with revision*;, in an African edition In 

It is the aim cf these- est^Mishrvjutfj, to ajainilate 



\ 
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education as much as possible to that of one large 
Jfamily; to - awaken and encourage all the kindly 
feelings of brotherhood among the children themselves, 
and to teach thein subjection and obedience to their 
instructors, not as to a school-mastfer and mistress, 
but as to those who, for the time, hold the place of 
affectionate parents*55 



!Ehe ladies of tha Infant School Society themselves held up the hope 
that the principles taught would be "such as is practiced in 
well-regulated private families* 

The enthusiasm shared by those in the movement for the reform 
potential of the schools, however, overcame whatever qualms may 
have existed about taking children from their parents: 

♦ ♦•Such is the power of bad example—- especially 
that of parents— that it will probably do much to 
counteract the good influence of the infant school* 

good influences brought to bear on the mind so early* 
Making every allowance for this evil, will not, these 
childrfen, trained up under the same system, will be 
better *than they; and perhaps, in the third generation, 
the fork of moral renovation will be complete. Then 
ignorance and vice will be gone and poverty must go 
tod* What an interesting spectacle would a city 
present, where the meanest dwellings were the abodes 
• of comfort, intelligence and virtue! 57 



Tbp later stream of Pestdlozzian teachings concerning 
infant education— a stream which came -to America free of the 
association with infant schools— reinforced a growing attitude 
among Boston^ elites that the infant is better off at home 
whenever possible* An interesting expression of the direction 
of this evolution was made m> 18Q9 1 by the editors of the 
Ladies* Magazine , who in their early enthusiasm had suggested 
as a part of their^ argument favoring infant schools for children 
of all classes that "ft In nearly , u if not nuito impossible to 
teach such little ones at home, with the facility they are taught 
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at an infant school. And if a convenient room is prepared, and 
faithful and discreet agents employed, parents may feel secure 
that their darlings are not only safe but improving, "^Still 
enthusiastic about the schools a year later, in May 1 of 1830, they 
nonetheless had changed their emphasis to the importance of 
the schools in their effects upon the common schools and 
vespecially upon the home: "In the nursery— -that retired and 
sb^trce heeded place of instruction, but which nevertheless shapes 
moreNainds than all the public schools on earth~— the£e experiments 
on the infant mind will operate with a power that must cause a 
great and >^pid change," J1 By 1832, though still urging support 
for the school^, the editors displayed a revealing lapse of 
memory when they maintained, "We have never urged their adoption, 
by those who have the means to provide for their infants, and 

fcO 

the time to take care\of "them. These poor mothers have neither, " 

\ .* 

'social elites of Boston were embibing through their Ladies* 
Magazine and the Annals of American Education the aspect of 
Pestalozzi f s teaching whidh the advocates of infant schools had 
obscured—— that the home was the proper "institutional setting for 
the education of infants and that the informed mother was the best 
instructress, Pestalozzian principles, as embodied in the infant 
school system, had captured the public imagination by offering the 
promise that children could be taught, at a very early age. This 
novel conception of making use of "what has hitherto been 
considered the waste years of -human life"* gave infant schools 
their early impetus. But shortly the fuller exposition of 
Pestalozzi f s thought began to work against the institutions, as his 
stress upon the home an^ family as the ideal "infant school" 
permeated the attitudes of Boston 1 s elites, 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AGAINST MENTAL PRECOCITY ■ 
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Still another strand of current European educational theory 
temJted to diminish enthusiasm for the infant schools as it came 
& be better understood in Boston by the early ]S30*a» This 

\ras the concept; of the necessity for a balance in a child 1 s early 

(» if* » 

education—i— besides intall^al training the development of the 
body and of the spiritual faculties. m The Boston infant schools, 
at least throughout most of tiireir history, appear to have been 
shining exemplars of this "balance 11 principle* Every effort was 
made to provide a play ground and recess period for the children 
and there was much emphasis upon marching and clapping exercises 
and moral lessons* That such ideals were practiced in the schools 
is implied by .the previously-cited complaint o-f the Boston Primary 

* School Board that the Children from infant schools were restless 
and showed little self-discipline. However, it is also clear that 

' ^ tii a abort rtm r physical and moral development is much more 
difficult to demonstrate than intellectual (or^ academic) achieve- 
ment; and the leaders of the movement felt impelled to show quick, 
dramatic results in order to garner the public financial support 
needed to continue the schools* tfhu,s, the infant school became 
associated in the 'public mind with the type of demonstration of 
intellectual precocity s<y glowingly referred to in the Recorder 
and Transcript article^ While these displays of the infant school 
children 1 s intellectual advancement were very helpful in gaining 
initial financial support for the infant schools, they created 
an image of those schools that made them very vulnerable to the 
charge that they were promoting premature intellectual precocity 
at the expense of more balanced development* 

In 1829 William Russell gave up his editorship of the 
American Journal of Education in order to assist Bronson Alcott in 
founding his own infant school for ^-wealthy patron in 
Pennsylvania* His successor, William C # Woodbridge, had just 

• returned from a long stay a; Kofwyl, che estate of Philipp von- 
Fellenber/r f a disciple of Pcstaiosn;! 1 Fellonber.s .maintained that 
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the mind could not properly be instructed 'unless adequate attention 
was given to the development of the body. Physical exercise occupied 
nearly half of the daily routine of pupils in his schools, sad ~fhe 
"manual training schools" which, began to be popular aboxit this 
time were^a product of his theories* ■ William Woodbridge began 
immediately to stress in his journal the importance of physical 
development and of timing intellectual training with the proper 
stage of physical growth.' A long editorial which appeared in May 
of 1830 had already begun to show how the changing attitude towards 
infancy, while continuing to encourage early education, was hedging 
the idea with qualifications which were certain to diminish the 
shallowly rooted public enthusiasm for infant schools: 



It is often said... that the mind in infancy is 
a mere 'tabula rasa, 1 a blank sheet, upon which we 
can write what we will, and in regard to which we 

be more untrue than this. The saying' is based upon 
the supposition, that the child is inert, a mere 
plastic mass, to be moulded at pleasure, anci made 
to assume such forma as we would have him stiffen 
into with age. It for gets. ..that all the man is in 
the child; .that all the energies of humanity are there, 
not in a state of quiescence, but in full and 
unremitted action... • All we can do, "or need do, 
is to give them alignment and direction.... 'We have 
no objection to letters upon blocks of wood, or 
animals upon cards, or historical prints, or play-maps; 
... if they are never force d upon the child; if he is 
permitted to use them at" pleasure and as pleasure, or 
is, at mo st . encouraged to play with tEenu It should 
never be forgotten tnat every faculty of the infant, 
bodily and mental, is striving. to corae forth into 
action, and pressing forward -urgently its own 
development.^ 



The. doctrine that it is wrong and harmful to try to >make the 
child "assume such forms as we would have him stiffen into with 
age, 11 is wholly alien to thn v'w.tntlnnr, of fc>v? of the 

Infant School Society of the City of Boston. They wanted nothing 
more than to impose axxca I'orms Ui;on the caiid and they nau a clear 
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conception of what those forme were to be. The article is a 
striking example of the Continental tradition which saw education 
to be a process of freeing the child, asserting itself against 
the English tradition which saw education as a process of 
acculturating the child into a set of values, the correctness of 
which, the society had never doubted, 

Woodbridge pushed the point still further in his August 1830 
number when he compared the training of children with that of 
plants, animals, or athletes* -He said that training should begin 
early, but with great attention to the changing capacities of the 
child at each stage: 

<»•'■' - 

It" is too lit tie considered, ♦♦♦' when the infant 
begins to be a proper subject of training, and at 
what age he may become in one respect or another. 
insensible to its influence ... 



parents wno wish to see their children early 
prodigies, only sacrifice the fruit in order to 
produce an, earlier- expansion of the flower, and 
resemble the hot-bed in their influence in » forcing* 
a plant to maturity, whose feebleness or early 
decay must be proportional to the unnatural rapidity 
of its growth, and. a consequent ' want of symmetry in 
its parts. »H 
f , . * 

Such expressions became increasingly common in the American Annals 
of Education after Wnodhr-i ritrp assumed editorship in 1830. The 
. dire hints of "feebleness" and "early decay" can hardly have 
escaped the notice of the civj.c-minded social elites whose 
•donations were the major source of support for the infant schools. 
The increasing emphasis upon a balance between physical and 
intellectual cultivation, itself a part of Pestalozzi's principles 
of education, was eroding public support for the" idea of .infant 
schools which the public had once found go much to its liking. 
The infant schools h^d f^-emnri'-i , — « '•••x-f -^-i - ... 

gain the financial support of potential patrons, Now the patrons 
were catching up to tnose principles, but the public image of the 
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schools could not be changed so quickly. 



XII. THE COLLAPSE OF SUPPORT FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY ' 

-> THE SCHOOLS AS A CAUSE OF INSANITY 

The finaJL blow may well have been the Boston publication in 
V833 of Aireiriah Brigham's Remarks on th e, Influen ce of M e ntal 
Cultivation and Mental F ^clt££grt upon IT calth # The preface to the 
first edition-, which had appeared the year before in Hartford, made 
the author* s intentions clear: 

The object of this work is to awaken public * 
attention to the importance of making soise modifica- 
tion in the method of educating children, uhich now 
prevails in this country* It is intended to shosr the 
necessity of giving more attention to the health and 

growth Of tbflt Jr\fui*r ^r»H 0 to thp rnl^nv^tnon of th* 

iiiiiiu, utipecicill^ iu 'fcuariy lifu, i/hcui is nu* giveu*^ t 

The influence of Brigham's book Wets nothing short of 
sensational. There is every indication tjfat his intentions, as 
expressed in the preface were quickly, and* dramatically realized** 
Favorable reviews were published in the** American Annals of Education 
the Christian Examiner and General Reviewer , and in the Ladies * 
Magazine » Especially significant is the fact that the Ladies* 
Magazine , which had nade the schools objects of special attention 
almost since their founding &ad3 no mention whatsoever of them in 
its 3 83*f editions** But their February number did include excerpts 
from Brighan on the C£\uses of insanity^ srhich listed "the 
prec^o^inA^ce given to the nervous system, by too ecurly cultivating 
the mind and exciting the feelings 6f children/ 1 as the second* most 

important cause^ That safce year /.our o~m tabulation of articles 

* • .) 

opposing infant schools in 3c-aton <; t 1purnal^ went from a previous high 

H "n 1 0 no . > y . . „ , . * . . r - . ' s - 

all of those' seven related e:.rly interaction to the danger of either . 
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mental or physical debilitation in children* i 

It is important to note that Brigham's back did not cause 
the parents of the infant poos to withdraw their children- from the - 
schools. The enrollment in tho x se schools for -tfhich we have records 
(as recorded in the Seventh Annual Report of the Infant School 
Society (1835)) are higher than iii^ali^i^ear^ since 1 831 • Attendance 
figures are closer to enrollment figures in both the Stillman Stree^t 
; School and the Garden Street School than they had e^er been~-both the 
attendance and enrollment being between 60 and 65 pupils for each " 
school^ Sveh more impressive is the fact that the token weekly- 
payment vhich the ladies of the Society asked of the pupils* 
families had risen from its lowest figure of N £. 75 per pupil ppr. . 

. year to SI .35" per pupil per year in, 1835^ Apparently • the parents 
of the children who attended the Sotieties 1 infant schools were 

. sufficiently convinced of the „value of the schools that they were • 

for the privilege in spite of the dire warnings of Amariah Brigham. 

The ladies of the Society seem not to have lost faith in their 
reform movement. They did all within their power to correct the 
"hothouse 11 image which they had^tfeen trapped into cultivating. They 
explained their position lit the last annual report we have been 
able to find: 

In commending Infant Schools ^to the attention of* 
the Christian community, we wish their nature and 
design to be distinctly understood, and kept in mind # 
They are not schools in the common acceptation of the 
word* The use of ttiis appelation lias probably done 
much .to excite a prejudice, against thew # They may 
with more propriety be termed neighborhood nurseries, 
or infant asylums. tT 

• The ladies went on to urge financial backing not only for the 

existing schools, but also* for sufficient fundi; to found soveral 
• moi'e to meet the needs of a growing nuabor of children in various 
parts of th"2.city» kill to insure r.r.c- in th~ir err sion -plana 
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they announced that the Society for the Religious and Moral 
Instruction of the Poor had agreed to take over management of the 
ftchpols. The annual reports of this latter Society do not 
record activities with regard to infant schools, except that J. 
Leslie Dunstan has reported in his history of that Society that in 
December 1837 the Society voted to turn all of its interests in 
infant schools back over to the Infant School Society. Apparently 
they had been no more successful in stemming the tide of opinion 
against the schools than had the ladies. 

If Aaiariah Brighan's book did not deter the parents of the 
infant poor from sending their children to the schools, nor the 
social reformers who made up the Infant School Society of the City of 
Boston from continuing their support, how does one account for the 
collapse of the Society? We would suggest that the key group involved 
in both the rise and the decline of the movement was that large 
ooq.y ox < • xv A.o—rTLxna*?n women «no were im m.ai omt. i^r^r reiucranc 
to support the .society at the tiehest of the smaller group of 
social reformers who had urged its support upon them. Their 
donation and contributions at annual fund-raising fairs helped 
keep the society solvent during the years when infant schools 
were a fashionable cause* Priding themselves on keeping in touch 
with the latest intellectual currents,, literate and well -in formed, 
they were a most sensitive barometer of the rise and fall of 
intellectual fashions. The ladies of the smaller reform group were 
more constant because they had invested Much morej\"ime and thought 
4* sustaining the movement. ^Moreover, they were convinced that as 
instruments of reform the infant schools were as badly needed 
as ever. The parents of the infant poor probably were not aware 
of Amariah Brigham or the implications of his writings until they 
found one day that the infant schools had closed their doors for 
want of funds. 

The survivine: annual budgets of the Infant School Society of the 
City of 3oston, as portrayed on Graph #5, would seem to substantiate 
this analyses: 
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INSERT GRAPH #5 

e budget of fiscal 1828 is misleading because- of difficulty 
in interpreting bookkeeping procedures. It probably -does not 
account for all of the expenses of setting up the first schools. 
The four remaining budgets are divided into two bars, that on the 
left representing the receipts in any one fiscal year (exclusive 
of balances brought forward) and that in the right representing 
the. expenses for that year. Receipts are further divided into 
subscriptions, which we regard as the firmest expression of 
support for the infant school movement; donations, which we would 
regard as a less firm eommitment of support in that they do 
not involve being enrolled in the Society; church collections,, 
which we rarard as the least firm expression of support for the 
Society in that they are solicited by the pastors of the churches 
and represented a more direct loyalty to the pastor and the cause 
of religious charity than to the infant schools themselves* 
The pupil 1 s fees are self-explanatory and the "other" category 
consists primarily of interest earned on ^the Societies 1 bank 
accounts* 

The most striking aspect of the graph is the fact that the 
Society's annual records show a decline from a positive balance 

.of $380*00 in 1332, the year before Amariah Brighan^s book was 
published in Boston, to a negative balance of §372.00, the year that 
th.e book was published* It will also be noticed that the greatest 
volume of that decline by far was in donations— exactly the , 
category where we expect to find the." large group of bivic -minded 
social elites* A solid core of subscribers remained and even 
. grew in the subsequent year* The church collections which brought 
the budget nearly into balance in fiscal lS3k were the result of 

♦ a special campaign promo tea oy trie pastors of tne i-ark Street, 
Essex Street, Boudoir. Street, and Federal Street baptist 3 churches* 

.Gur judgment would be that they represent an expression of 
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GRAPH HQ. 5 

ANNUAL BUDGETS FOR THE INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY OF THE 

CITY OF BOSTON, 1828-1835 




loyalty to the 'pastors and the churches rather than to the cause 
of infant education. 

It is also interesting to note that the deficits occurred in 
spite of a continuing decrease in operating expenses gained 
through cutting back the costs of both housing and teachers* 
salaries from the peak of .fiscal 1830, Note also the contribution 
of the pupils rising from 1832 in volume and even more dramatically 
in proportion to the total income of the society. There can be 
no doubt that the Society continued to enjoy the solid support of 
those for whose benefit it was intended. 

What, then, was the ultimate cause of the demise of the Infant 
School Society of the City of Boston? The trend in social 
conditions wduld seem to argue that the need for the schools as 
envisioned by the ladies of the Society was never greater than in 
the late I830«s, One can only conclude that in this instance the 

u ad er* lying" sn^o« ^^w^f^ r ., — — ~ ^ ^ ... ... t c- . • ■ 

j * "^v* v cto o-iu^ux* ucu'i'C "uu unOse xn 

Boston who might have sustained the Society as were the tides of 
intellectual fashion. Convinced by ideas expounded in Amariah 
Brigham's book and in a number of current intellectual journals, 
tjle ladies recoiled from the thought that their, benevolence, far from 
insuring the eradiction of poverty and vice, might be contributing 
/to the insanity of future generations. There is a heavy irony in the 
/ fact that their reaction was against a misleading image of infant 
/ schools which their advocates had felt forced to assume in order 
to gain these ladies' support, 

XIII. THE CASE FOR A POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OF INFANT SCHOOLS 
UPON PUBLIC PRACTICE IN SENDING CHILDREN TO SCHOOL 

The demise of the Infant School Society of the City of 
Boston symbolized the ending of efforts to create educational 
institutions designed ^n^f-i^ivr ^ „ *. „ ^ 4 ,, 

until Elizabeth Palner Peabody began the kindergarten movement 
in the lflGO's. One infant s:noox founaeu in Charlestown in 
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in 1 8^3 did survive into the 18?0«s though in a form significantly 
altered from that of the early infant schools. By 1870 its 
primary activities were the care of orphaned children though it 
apparently continued, with little success in attracting a 
clientele, to serve as a day-care center. It is significant that by 
1870 its director was not called an instructress, but a matron. 
This school had apparently survived by successfully achieving the 

s transition in character from school to home, a transition which was 
made' official in 1870 when the name was changed to the Infant School 

t and Children's Home Association. It had become by 1870 a very 
modest enterprise with fewer than ten children in residence.^ 
It is possible that private infant schools or infant schools 
in other Massachusetts towns survived the decade of the 1830»s 
.< though we have as yet been unable to find evidence of such survival. 

Tfc vrl 1 1 ^if *»<■> V-r^J Ur~ , % ~, 4.i, r .4. „_ -l „ 1.^..,, ittJ^TS^r- 

•Russell, among others, was that the^ principles and spirit of the 
infant schools would be taken into the public schools and that if 
this were achieved the survival of infant schools as separate 
■ institutions was not important. There is some evidence that in 

the 1830's and l8ZfO«s the Boston Primary School Board did adopt some 
of the progressive techniques- that had been earlier advocated by 
educational theorists such as William Russell. But it would be 
impossible to say with confidence that such proposals 

e came from the infant school movement, since, as we have 
indicated, not all of the innovations in educational tecmii\ues for 
children of the period came directly from the infant schools 
themselves. 

The most distinctive feature of the infant school system 

was its advocacy of the practice of sending children to school 

at much earlier ages than had hitherto been the practice. In 

studying the practice-r? ^^-r.ror.tc in f .:- -v- dg at vrhich tlicy csnd 

their children to school, tK^re is hope of finding evidence for 

the possible influence of \.un, infanc scnoox movement upon tne 

cDw~* ral P UDlic « In Boston such an influence is impossible to 
cKJL .} |S ,jj / g 



detect because it ras one of the few town in the Commonwealth 
that specifically excluded children under four from attending 
the public schools. But ±n some of the outlying towns rhere 
infant schools are known to have existed, the nublic school systems 
did not arfs*^BiTrt -** ssst a lower age of admissions to the public 
schools. In those areas we can get a glimpse of public behavior 
on the issue of educating young children. 

In this connection, it might be appropriate to describe how 
we were initially brought to this study of- the infant school movement 
in Boston* Our attention was called to the movement by a current 
discussion of the influence of Horace Mann upon public education 
in nineteenth century Massachusetts. Data collected and analyzed 
independently- by Albert Fishlow and Maris Vinovskis suggested that 
the enrollment rate in the public and private was stable or even 
declining in Massachusetts during the period of Mann's tenure as 

, startling reversal of traditional interpretations of Mann's impact 
on the school system in the state. Upon closer examination 
of the data, Vinovskis noted that mpst of the decline in phe 
rate of attendance came in the group of children under four and that 
-the attendance record of children between four and sixteen, the 
category on which Mann had focused his efforts, actually increased. 
The reputation of Horace Mann on this point seemed safe 7° But the 
Observation had raised interesting questions about public attitudes 
towards the rearing and . training of young children in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. • 

Vinovskis 's data revealed that for the earliest period when 
relatively reliable school attendance data are available, a 
surprisingly large percentage of children under four 'were attending 
schools. 'In 181)0 at least ten percent of the children under four 
were in school state-wide and many localities had a much higher 
percentage attending. 71 




As the aboye graph illustrates, not only was there a 
high percentage of young children attending schools in the 1&2f0»s 
and 1850's state-wide, but that there was a steady decrease 
during those decades. The level and the rate of decline were 
even more dramatic in particular communities such as Concord, 

INSERT GRAPH #7 
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The dramatic change in the ages at which parents chose to send . 

their children to school in the decade between l8i+0 and 1850 

suggested to us that attitudinal changes towards young children, 

their place in society, and their aptitudes might lay behind 

statistical record. Accordingly we began to search the earliest 

possible Massachusetts educational journals to see if there' was 

explicit discussion of infancy and the role, of infants in 

public education. In general there was verv little mention of the r>ob\<c 

education of very young children]. But there were some hints that ivi -tU \<cic 

there might have been a major shift in the attitudes toward 

.sending young children to schools. William Russell mentioned » 

in 1826 that "within a few years public sentiment has undergone 

, a favorable change on the subject of early education." 72 We 
noticed also occasional references to the Boston practice of 
accepting children in primary schools as early as four years as being 
quite unusual. The Sabbath school movement practice of 
accepting children no younger than age five was further evidence 
for the supposition that the sending of children to schools at 
ages younger than four was not a common practice,, It was then 
that we began to consider the possibility that the flurry of 
intense devotion to the cause of educating children as early as 
possible generated by the infant school movement might bear a 
relationship to the large numbers of children under four 
attending public schools in the I8*f0*s and that some of the causes 

^ which led to the abrupt decline in entnusiasm for infant education 
among reformers in the -dd-l ? 7 9»c ri-ht bo related to tho later 
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gradual decline in public practice of sending infants to school 
in the late I8¥>»s and I850»e. 

Our hypothesis suggested, in fact, that the reformers who pushed 
the cause of infant education in the 1820's and 1830«s might have been 
more effective than the abrupt and early end of the institutions 
they created would suggest* Unfort jnately, there is almost no data 
currently available to test this hypothesis. However, we were 
successful in obtaining data from one Concord primary school 
that leads us to suggest very tentatively for the present that the 
practice of sending infants into public schools may have been 
influenced by the infant school movement in areas where this practice 

.was not banned outright by law. 

Teachers" in the East Centre District School for the Concord 
school system kept a record of the names, dates of admission and 
withdrawal, parentage, ages, days attended, and days absent of all 
cf thc^r pupilo Giuj. a. twelve year period ejiteuu4-u£ ix'um i o'yo to 
18^2. It has thus been possible for us to analyze this data in order 
to get at least one smalj/glimpse into the public practices in 
sending children to school for a full decade before reliable school 

reports on the attendance of young children is available for most 
Massachusetts towns. ^ 

Graph #8 shows an age distribution of the children attending the 

East Centre District School from 1 830-1 8*f2: 

INSERT GRAPH #8 

As we can see from the above graph, a sizable percentage of the 
children enrolled were under the age of four. We would like to 
examine changes over time in the. percentage of children under four 
in the East Centre District School but we are handicapped by the 
lack of any idea of how many children under four were expected to be 
served bv i"h-> i nxf^ni ~% - -n > . •....„ _ „ ■ „ - 

estimate of changes over time would be to calculate the percenta~o 
of children under four in tnat school aurxng this period. 
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However, there is some danger that the total population of the 
school is a misleading base figure as there was- no set age. at which 
one entered the Concord grammar schools* As a result, if- there 
was any changing pattern in the ages at which they entered the 
grammar school, it would distort our results. Consequently, 
it was decided to use instead the percentage children attending 
the East Centre under four were of all students under nine 
as this age cutoff would minimize our chances of making a mis- 
calculation* 

INSERT GRAPH #9 

Graph #10 shows that the percentage of students under four 
of all students under nine in €he Concord East Centre District 
School was following an upward trend in 1350 at the time the 

-1 — — T~ ~A ^ -r 4 _ JL _ . .1 „ . • . x "» ~ , A 

.four continued to a peak in 1833 of nearly twenty-two percent. 
It will be noticed that this peak year is the same year that 
Amariah Brigham* s boo]/ was published in Boston; and that there 
after an erratic, though obvious decline occurred until wetthe 
data in 18^2 (though the same trend continues for the town as a 
whole— —see Graph #8). We have no satisfactory explanation for 
the erratic changes in the percentage of students under four 
between 1838 and 1 8^-1 and we are well aware of the dangers of 
over-generalizing from one case, especially when the total number 
of pupils in any given year was usually under 100, However, 
the data we have presented on Concord is the only real data 
currently available on enrollment practices of young children 
before I8ij0. On the basis of this limited statistical data 
and the fe-v literary references we have on this issue, we would 
• like to offer a tentative hypothesis of the effect of infant 
schools on the school bnrollment behavior of the General public 

• The infant school idea of sendinc children -to school at ages 
youn/i.-r than i.za. been ::ro7„'cus"j: r th« r.r.uc^c- 4 id -rr.^ally 
•■i^nuence the general public thoughout the state. This was 
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probably particularly true in towns like Concord that had infant 
schools established within them though we suspect that the 
general attitude penetrated into areas which had not set up 
such schools* The impact of the arguments against sending young 
children to school, which was felt so sharply in Boston was less 
. pronounced in outlying areas* The common people were not as responsive 
to mew intellectual currents as were the well-to-do citizens of 
Boston* A decline' in the practice of sending young children to school 
did occur, but as a secular trend it was very slow to return to the 
level of such practice in 1830* It lingered through the J+O's and 
gradually died out in response to the formalization u of public school 
system regulations, which eventually set lower limits on ages of 
admission. This probably resulted from a disinclination upon the part 
teachers themselves to tolerate the extra attention and special 
techniques required to keep the youngest children from disrupting 

, # discussion of what the lowest ages of admission to schools should be 

* makes such hypotheses little more than guesses* The absence of 

such discussion ig itself evidence that the attention^ of the % 
Horace Mann generation of educational reformers were focused upon 
upgrading the upper levels of the school system* They were 
simply not as concerned about the problems of the young child 
first entering the school system 

XIV* THE TRANSITION TO THE KINDERGARTEN: A POSTSCRIPT 

The 1860 ! s and l870's saw a resurgence of interest in early 
education* This interest drew its impetus from the writings 
of Friedrich Proebel, a student of Pestaloz^i f s f wno had 
visited Yverdun while the great master was still alive, and who in 
18^-0 began his own infant school which he christened with the 
felicitous name, Kinderrarteno The Kindergarten spread rapidly in 

# America, achieving a dopree of establishment which the infant, 
school Row* .ont hr«d not even ar^roaon'Mt, in 13?1 a r;? t por terras 
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made to the Boston School Committee on the subject of kinder- 
gartens which could easily have come from the pen of William 
Russell four decades earlier: 



Froebel»s system is really nature's system, first 
discovered and proaulagated by hin, not in wrds, but 
in practical processes, by which the child is made 
happy and healthy in its instruction, by which its 
bodily activity is utilized, and its mental grasp 
strengthened, without straining the brain with 
abstract objects of thought. As the child is 
attracted to .~ee their differences and their 
resemblances; he becomes acquaints i with their 
qualities and properties.... 

What, to the child, seems pure nlay, is really 
a plan of gradual, simpie instruction, not antagonistic 
to his every impulse; and his school-going becomes 
a pleasure, instead of the old-ti^.e dread and 
repulsion, Y/e aim at the harmonious development 
of the whole being,—- the three- fold nature, physical, 
intellectual and. spiritual, of the child. We 



are seen m tne improvement of the children, not 
in the amount of work they do ,"74 

It cannot be said with confidence, at this stage in our 
study, why the Kindergarten movement flourished while the infant 
school movement declined,. There was little difference in 
the principles or techniques of the two systems. In fact, 
David Salmon, in his Infant Schools, Their History and Theor y, 
treats the Kindergarten as a part of tbi movement whieh had 
begun at New Lanark. . In America the connection seems to have 
been completely forgotten." 75 One immediately thinks of the great 
influx of immigration which had taken place since the 1850's and^ 
the possibility that educators felt a more pressing need to / J 
find a means of acculturating the children of immigrants into""' 
American society than they felt in the 1830's* " One also'/Sus'pects 
that the magnitude of the problems due to^Sovertv , urbanization, and 
industrialization vore p»uch r "^ y, e r.^-. r ov f> \ u ^v, "> ^ the 1S/^C ,v "j 
* Also, by 1370 the cause of public education had a wide following 
and a ctrou.^ ;a*ofts^ional our - aucrauj „o ^up^rc it. ihore was 
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not the ambiguity over responsibility for public education and 
objectives of educational innovation which had characterised 
the Boston infant movement of the,* 1830 ? So In addition, it is 
significant that the kindergartens took children no younger than 
three years of age, thus mitigating the threat to the home and 
^family implicit in the infant education movement* But ultimately, 
one suspects, the leaven of the continental tradition of educational 
reform had by 1870 time to do its work* The theories and techniques 
recommended by kindergarten advocates and the conceptions of infancy 
from which they came were not as alien to the American mind in 
1870 as they were in 1830* And perhaps there was much to 
Froebel f s fortunate choice of a name for his institution* A 
garden seems ^entirely appropriate place for even the youngest of children* 
A school does not* 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 Boston Recorder and Scrintual Transcript , July 9, 1829* 

o 1 , 

d David Salmon and Winifred Hindshaw, Infant Schools: Tneir 

History and Theory (London: Longmans, Green, and Co«, 190A-), PP* 3, 

17. Salmon and others reJFer to Jean Frederic Oberlin (1767-1826) who 

founded several schools for the children of Alsatian peasants in 

the last quarter of the l8th centuryo Oberlin f s work was not 

continued, however, and Owen's infant school was the model for 

later infant schools on the Continent as well as in England and 

America. For Owen's account of the founding of the infant school 

at New Lanark, see his autobiography (first published in 1858), 

- The Life of Robert Owen by Himself (New York: Alfred .A. Knopf, 1920), 

pp. 191-212. 

s^cimuet. w i j n er* o*' r j t » ^(T^toooi Kavw out dxcciioxvc c^ouunu ui. 
the founding of the first infant schools in London in his Infant 
Education; or Remarks on the Importance of Educating the Infant 
Poor, from the Age of Eighteen Months to Seven Years (3rd edition, 1 
London: J.S. Hodson, 1825), pp. 8-40. Pages' 1 7-i*0 contain a 
verbatim account o^ the founding meeting. A list of infant schools 
functioning in 1825 is found on page 28^. Wilderspin was instructor 
of the second infant school founded in London and became self- 
appointed apostle of the movement, traveling extensively throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland promoting the establishment of 
infant schools. His Infant Education was probably the most widely 
read of all infant school manuals. v ', ' 

An account of plans for an infant school in Hartford, Connecticut 
is reprinted from the Hartford Observer in the Boston Recorder 
and Scrip tual Transcr ipt , February 22, 1827? The Recorder 
enthusiastically reported founding the infant schools in Philadelphia 
on Feoruary 1st and oth, 1o2tfo i'he Ame rican uournal of tiuu cation » 
III (Ji-c 1828), yS-.~-< r— ort:-d tho/f^-ndinr of tho In fan' 
Society of the City of New York. , ts . t 
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-s^ The most complete account of the founding of the Infant School 
Society of the City of Boston is in the Boston Recorder and Religious 
Jielegraph. April 18, 1828. The open ing of an infant school by 
the Infant School Society- of the City of Boston is reported in the 
First Annual Report of that society (Boston: T.H. Marvin, 18,29), ' 
pp. 7-8 . The Salem Street infant school, opened the same month 
under Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), was sponsored by another 
infant school society. The little we have been ablel to find concerning 
this latter society is described on pages 1? and 18 of the text, 
Alcott left the Salem Street school to found a private infant school 
of his own in October 1828, as described in Dorothy McCuskey, 
Bronson Alcott, Teacher (New York: The MacHillan Company, 1940), 
PP. 51-54. Reference to the opening of other infant schools in 
Boston and in Massachusetts is made in the Infant School Society 

O f* "^>>za +-tr r\ -P DApf a*, mUA A ~« *- *• ~» ~l "O ^ ^ ^ ^ 4. / t* , j. « <"> -7 «• \ ^ r\ 

Further references to reports of this society will be designated 
• Infant School Society, Nth Annual Report . l8_. Scattered references 
to infant schools in other Massachusetts towns have been found ' 
in several sources, especially the American Journal of Education 
and in occasional surviving annual reports of the societies which 
sponsored the schools. Ladies ' Magazine, published in Boston 
under the editorship of Sarah J. Hale from January 1828 to 
December 1836 was unusually attentive to the progress of infant 
schools. They reported on the Aftrican infant school in vol. 3 
(may 1830), p. 239 and (October 1830), p. 485. 

° The most striking example is Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. * 
Through her association with Alcott she was actively involved in 
the infant school movement in the l330's« Yet, when she became 
a leader in the Kindergarten movement in the l360«s she made few 
explicit references to her earlier experiences and did not stress 
. k .io j*.»^ia t -iw-uj u.ia cc'r.-i.oh Uii \, q c c- -i o;i 1 a ol tt.o twe movements. 

Foi? an analysis of career, ia<-- :-'-#tr : M, • >vV rj n •; ~*.« 0 m, r~i~.,-,>. 
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Reabody: Kindergarten Pioneer (Philadelphia: University of 
Philadelphia Press, 19b5)» 

? Hugh M. Pollard, 'Pioneers of Popular Education, 1760-1830 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ilarvara University Press, 1957) provides 
a good summary of the contribution of these figures to modern 
educational theory* , 

& A series of letters from Pestalozzi to one of his English 
disciples, J.P* Greaves, emphasizing this point, were published 
in London the^year of Pestalozsi f s death, 1827,, and frequently 
reprinted in both England and America during the rest of the 
century. See Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, Letters on Sarly Education 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: C.V/. *3ardeen, 1 898) • 

9 A most competent and useful study of the early 19th century 
empn^«iF upon me ten ner m eaucacior is iom?a xt\ p.nn Kuhn*. 
The Mother ! s Role in Childhood Education: Hew England Concepts , 
1850-1860 ("Yale University Studies in Religious Education, Vol* 
XIX; Nev/ Kaven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 19V7), 

10 Hugh K. Pollard, in Pioneers of Popular Education , pp. l33-if5, 
reviews the state of popular education in Britain in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

11 From the "First Essay" of Robert Owen 1 s A New View of 
Society , first published in 1813. Quoted from Robert Owen on 
Education , ed. Harold Silber (Cambridge: The University Press, 
T969), p. 76. 

12 

Robert Owen, The Addresses of Sober t Owen (London, 1830)', p* L0 9 
Wilderspin, in his Infant Education . 3rd edition, pp. 39-ZfO 
lists the 132*7 subscribers to tne Infant School Society. Other 
notables included V/illiam V/ilb^r force, .T.3, Mill and T.R. Vf al thus. 
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'*f See Wilderspin's Infant Education . 3rd edition, pp. 17-/f0 
for a verbatim account of the discussions which led to ;he founding 
of the Infant School Society in London. 

1 5 

v Frank Luther i;ptt, A History of American Na-azines, 1741^1 8^0 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), p. *f90. 

16 "Prospectus," American Journal of Education . I (January 1826), 
17 

Russell's close friend and colleague, Amos Bronson Alcott, 
contributed to the infant education movement as instructor of 
infant schools and as author of an important tract Observations on . 
the Principles and M &thods, of Infant Education (3oston: Carter and 
Hendee, 1830). His primary activity was as instructor rather 
than publicist, however, and his opinions as to the objectives 
Of xiiijtxuuciuii quivki^ became t>u j.diot>yn cruise aa 1,0 iimiu his 
influence upon the broader movement. The purpose of educating 
young children became for Alcott to elicit the spiritual nature 
of those who in point of time he thought to be closest of all men 
to undefiled spirit. In encouraging the free expression of the 
infant mind he was a practioner and advocate of continental theory. 
But while he promoted the methods of the continental theorists his 

objectives were almost wholly theological to better understand 

the nature of spiritual existence. His schools were founded not 
so much as institutions to better instruct children as to better 
instruct himself in eternal truths. Thus his contribution to the 
infant education movement was not so significant as that of William 
Russell and we have not treated him as a major figure in this study. 
For a discussion of. Alcott' s relationship to the infant education 
movement, see Odell Shepherd, pedlar's Progr e ss: The Life of Bronson 
Alcott v&oston:. Little, Brown and Company, 1957), pp. 120-3/5. 

^ Y/iiliam Russell, The In <:ro±:ctr;:-: jicc^-rs-; --,'vl r ~>-<'u-^~ 
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Rriends oiyLjuc ation to Form the American Institute of Instruction , 
August 13 7 0 (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little and V/ilkins, 1831), 
p. 101. 

"Prospectus, 11 Anerican Journal of Education , I (January 1826), 6. 

20 

See footnotes ^ and 5*' 

21 

i^unsell's announcement is in the American Journal of Education , 
III (June 1823), 333. A profile of the Trinitarian coiamunity of 
the roster of this period emerres from J. Leslie Dunstan's useful 
A Light tc the City: i 50 T ioars of the City Missionary Society of 
Boston,- 1 616- 1 \'Co (Boston: Beacon Press, 1 966) • 

22 

Boston Society, for. the Religious and Moral Instruction of 

*» « 
the Poor, 3rd Annual Report , p„ 22» Hereafter cited as Boston 

• Society for the ...Poor, Nth Annual Report,, 

2 ^ Boston Society for the ... Poor, 3rd Annual Report , p. 11. 

Boston Society r for the ... Poor, 7th Annual Report , p. 9 # € , 

25 Boston Society for the Poor, 13th Annual Report , p. if. 

26 tC^ * '° 

mr a discussion of urban development during this period, 

* see .Jeffrey G. Williamson, "Ante-bellum Urbanization in the American 
Northeast, 11 The Journal of Economic History , XXV (December 1965), 592- 
608. On the growth of Boston in particular, see Peter R. Knights, 
The Plain People of Boston, 15?0-1860: A Study in City Growth 
(New York; Oxford University Press, 1971) for a critique of 

some of that book's statistical analysis, see Maris A G Vinovskis's 
Preview of it in the Journal of Interdisciplinary History (forthcoming)* 
27 

For & general introduction to one problems of Boston during 
this :>oriod, ^ee Oscar -.:;: br^nt5; A Study in 

££~J ./•„. a 1 1 1 1 zL. \**^ v * i:U2.r.t.o;;; ;oiy:; A ^-j^ou^, i^uo;, pp? 1 -2<4* 
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I 

York and Philadelphia, living conditions in Boston were probably. 
* significantly better than in the other two cities before i860. 

Maris A. Vinovskis, "Mortality Trends in Massachusetts Before i860," 
Journal o f Economic History . XXXII, No, 1 (1972), 184-213. 

2 ° See Graph No. 3. 

29 • 
Most scholars agree that poverty was less prevalent in 

America than in England in the first half of the nineteenth 

century. However, there is considerable debate on whether there 

was an increase or decrease in the amount of poverty in America. 

For instance, Raymond Mohl argues that there was an intensification 

of poverty in northern cities at the beginning of th^-aineteenth 

century. Raymond A.' Mohl, Poverty in New York, 1783-1825 (New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 3-34. Unfortunately, 

, we do not have adequate quantitative studies of the level or the 

cXwoi^u of povox Ij lit uiucLcciiiri \;ci!i-ai.V Aiu<rn\] c<a lu cuxivfe a I any 

definitive judgment at this time. However, it is unlikely that the" 
increases in the levels or the extent of poverty in American cities 
before 1840 was of such a large magnitude that they by themselves 
account for the sudden increased interest in this subject by social 
reformers. Rather, we suspect that the growing belief in the early 
nineteenth century that poverty was not inevitable in all societies 
led social reformers as well as the general public to become more' 
aware of and interested in solving the problems of urban poverty, 
30 

Carroll Rosenberg dates this shift in attitudes toward 
the poor in the 1820's and 1830»s in New York- City, Carroll 
' Smith Rosenberg, Religion and the .Rise of the American City: The'- 
New York City Mission Movement. 1 o 1 2-1 870 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1971). Redmond Harnett's analysis of the poor 
in Massachusetts locates this shift between 1312 and' 1820. Redmond 
Barnett, "From Philanthropy to 3ocial Reform" (forthcoming Ph.D. 
thesis, harvam university;, 

••1 

oaiiuex ..Xo.a--ri;p^i, xi:fai;c Juuca^tVw. > x d edition, pp. 1-; 0 «9/. 
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We have not been able'sto determine the source of Wilrfepspin 1 s data. 
* Boston Society for the .. 6 Poor, 17th Annual Report , p. 7. 

i 

33 

Roger wane's investigation of the development of the Boston 
police fornd little evidence of a high level -of crime in Boston 
during this period. In fact, before the 1S30«S Bostonians were 
content to rely upon constables and watchmen for their safety and 
it was only after the inability of the police to handle the 
• anti-Cathclic mob violence that a new and more professional police 
force was recruited. Roner Lane, Policing the City: Boston, 1822- 
(New York: Atheneum, 1971), pp. 3-58, 

^ Caroline F. Ware, Early I7ew England Cotton Manufac ture; A 
Study in Ind us trial Beginnings (New York: Russell & Russell, 1 966); 
Norman V/are, ^.Industrial Worker. 1 6^0-1 860: The Reaction of 
America* Industrial Society to the_A^ance,o„f the industrial Revolution 
(Boston&nougnoori tiiixun, 

35 

Handlin, op. cit. . pp. 9-1 1 . 

36 Joseph Tuckerman, Prize Essay on the Wages Paid to Females 
(Philadelphia, 1830). 

37 

Handlin, op a cit .. pp 0 25-1 77 „ 

38 * 

Irish Catholics in Boston were particularly anxious to control 

the education of their own children as they felt the public schools 

were run according to Prostestant values and beliefs. Handlin, 

op. cit. . pp. I2if-177. 

39 

We are not arguing that social conditions played no role 
what-sci-ever in the development of infant schools. Rather, we are 
saying that the primary thrus^for infant schools came from the 
educational reformers who desirs^S&o try out tl.e new teaching 
techniques a-, i found a groun 0 f willing social reforaern. Though 

f * >• *\ -» 1 . V- - * ,"• . 4. . . _ „ « 1 ^ 
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social conditions in Boston, the conditions there weren't so 
bad that they had gone out actively seeking some drastic means to 
solve these problems as their London counterparts had done* 
40 

• Infant School Society, 5th Annual Report . 1833, p. 6. 

Ladies' Magazine . Ill (April 1830), 189„ 

^ 2 Infant School Society, 1st Annual Report . 1829, pp. 7-8. 

^ Ladies' Magazine, II (February 1829), 89-90. 

Boston Recorder and Scriptual Transcript . June 18, 1829. 

k3 Ladies' Magazine . II (July 1829), 338-39* 
46 

William Russell, Address on Infant Schools (Boston: Tupper, 

» .X.PO I 4 
■ ✓ • 

* \ 

^ William Russell, Address on Infant Schools , p. 13. 

^ 8 Joseph M. Wightman, Annals of the Boston Primary School 
Committee (Boston:. G. C. Rand and Avery, i860), pp. 123, 125. 

See John L. Thomas, "Romantic Reform in America, 1 815-1 865," 
American Quarterly, XVII (1965), 656-681, for an insightful over- 
view of pre-war reform. Thomas' emphasis upon the tendency of the 

m Romantic reformers to place their hopes for reform in moral regeneratio 
of the individual rather than in established institutions is 
supported by our study. Though the social reform group we have 
studied, in fostering infant schools was creating a new institution, 
the schools were expected to be the institution to end all institutions 

>t As the quotations on the title page and page 28 and 33 clearly 
indicate, the infant schools, riving proper moral instruction 
to the chjld^er. of ip,r" > " v nrn*;^ >• . »nn • r. n • mm1 

age, and insulating the children aa auoh as poasiole from the harmful 
infiueuwa of iuprop-r her: iz a;..; :cr;u..l.,; ,;:vu uu, were 
rn^- >GCted t0 eventual ly eliminate the need for all other rpform 
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institutions o 'The underlying: attitude towards the possibility 
that existing institutions would bring about fundamental reform is 
profoundly skeptical. 

r so 

Willian Russell , Address on Infan t School s, p. l+. 

5 1 

Amos Bron'son Alcott, Ob sarvations on the P rinciples and 
Methods of Irfgnt Instructio n (Boston: Career and Hendee, 1830) , 
pp. 26-27. 

52 

ror an unalj-ois of Josiah Quincy's policies during this 
period, see Robert A. McCaughey, "Josiah :;uincy, 1772-l86i+: The 
Last of the Boston federalists" (Ph.D. thesis, Harvard ^University, 
1970). 

53 

• Ladies 1 Maraalne . Ill (April 1830), UO. 

r . * 

' • KPKlfH(.)'/,?L. ..^i . :.. fAr -"iv Stilly..-, L-''.»ut. uu, i 1 - 1 £. 

55 William Wilson, A Manual of Instruction for Infants' Schools: 
etc.. Adapted for Infants' Schools' in t h e United States by H. Wm. 
Edwards (New York: G. & C. & H. Carville, 1830), pp. 30-31. 
Wilson's manual was the most^ carefully reasoned of all the infant 
manuals, and the-manual most thoroughly" and consistently grounded 
in Pestalozzian theory. One change made for the American edition 
seems significant. All mention of infant schools as being primarily 
for children of the poor was systematically deleted from the 
original English edition. This would suggest that the idea of infant 
schools ha:: spread sufficiently to middle and upper classes that 
the revisers did not wish to liaifc the market for their book by 
suggesting that' it was primarily for 1 the poor. Or it could possibly 

* have indicated a desire on the nart of the revisors to make the 
infant school idea more attractive to middle ana upper classes and 
thus incu'.» a i.iat tney -vcui 1 en ror : r,he i r.sticution-3 as advantageous 

-. to tnej.r ovf.i cnxlaren iu us .0 tno veer., . ; ;e aeietion is a 

(1827) In •*• : ' '<r ,■)<-■: -•»-?, >■»• -r.~- ~ ( -, ?+,o,h'i<'> 
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the Infant Poor,,,' etc. , which Mi.se Bethune had anonymously signed, 
"By a friend to the poor." 
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Infant School Society, 5th Annual 3er>ort, 1833, 
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Ladies 1 Magazine, i£,(l829), 89-90. 
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Ladi e s 1 Ma^azin e , III* ( May 1 8 3Q ) , 2.2.h. 
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Ladies' Magazine, V (At>ril 1832). 180. 
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Infant School Society, 3rd Annual Renort, 1831, 


p. 


12. 


62 


A detailed discussion of the regimen at Hofwyl 


can 


be found 



in Hugh M« Pollard f s Pioneers of Popular Education , pp. 1+ 2~52. 

. UJ "Eduction or Ix:ra.;to, M American * A- nalc of S^cztlcn , I 
(May 1830) , 202f. y 

^ "Infant Education, 11 American Annals of Education , I (August 
1830), 355-%. 

65 

Amariah Brigham, Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation 
and Mental Excitement upon -Health (Hartford: F*J. Huntington, 1832), 
p. iii. The preface of this first edition was reprinted without 
change in the Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1 S33> 2nd edition, p # vii. 

^ Ladies' Magazine , VII (February 183^), 79o 
67 

( Infant School Society, 7th Annual K'enort , 183?, p# 79. 
68 J. Leslie Dunstan, or> 0 cit« , p« 82a 

^9 infant School and Children's Home Association, Fir st Annual 
Ronor ^ (Ronton: Ar 4 "*^*^ ?.--'-r». i<" r /0)^ 

^ nc y ? 11 in Industrialization in Tw;> o yr,i>\?.s: U^ay s in Honor of 

'* ) 1)0)4 
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Alexander Gersh e nkron , ed # Henry Rosovsky (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1968), pp* ^0~67; Maris A„ Vinovskis, "Trends in Education 
in Massachusetts, 1 826-1 860, n Journal of Educat i onal History 
( forthcoming) • 

71 » 
When Mann first inaugurated the procedure of requiring 

school committees to report the a number of children under four 

in school in l8**0, many of the school committees were unable. 

to give information on ' this question because they had riot required- 

their teachers to k.eep sufficiently detailed records* Unfortunately, 

when Mann reported the number of children under four in his annual 

report, he did not make the distinction between tov/ns which were 

, * able to provide information on. this question and those that were 

unable to because of inadequate records* Therefore, calculating 

the percentage of children under four in 18^0 who were attending 

o c uOux J.A w:u i ic4.ii 11 o u<.Aiiitxa_i. r GpC-L* t wuuOi Co wimdtcu vlit^t f il^ vii c • An 

examination of the manuscript local returns for 18^0 indicates 

that the actual percentage of children und.br four in school in l8i*0 

would be about thirteen per cent rather than the ten per cent 

figure based on Mann's annual report for I8*f0. Most local school 

committees immediately remedied tneir lack of information on this 

question by l8if1 so that the number of children under four reported 

by Mann is a very good' estimate of the actual number of children 

in that age-group in school after 18^0 # For a further discussion 

of the problems of Massachusetts school data, see Maris A. Vinovskis, 

"Trends in Education in Massachusetts, 1826-1 860," Jou rnal of Educational 

History (forthcoming). 

72 "Prospectus, 11 American Journal of Education , I (January 1826), 
P# 6. 

73 

»#e would, like to thank the Concord Free Public. Library for 
School and we are indebted to Mrs. .Yiliiar.-: *Senr: : Mocc, Reference 
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Boston School Commi te®, "Report on the Subject of a Ki nder- 
garten School, March Ik, 1871," pp. 3-8* 
75 

Marvin Lazerson" s Origin of the Urban School provides important 
insights into public education in Massachusetts between 1870 and 
3[91% In dealing with the kindergarten movement however, he has 
appaxgutly followed the lead of its nineteenth-century promoters, 
failing to notice that four decades earlier the founders of infant 
schools had spught to employ early education as an instrument of 
urban social reform. Especially puzzling, in view of -the widespread 
attention to -early education in the 1830's (of which infant schools 
were only one expression) , lazerson's -assertion tha+ "not until the 
end of the nineteenth century did American educators generally 

behavior.*' See Marvin Lazerson, Origins of the Urban Sc hool ; 
Public Education in Massachusetts . 1870 - 1915 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1971) p. l&. For a fuller discussion of this 
issue see 21 ? ^fertlcoraing review of Lazerson's book in The Family 
in Historical Perspective, 
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